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The Transformation 
By L. M. Montgomery 


PON the marsh mud, dank and foul, 
A golden sunbeam softly fell, 
And from the noisome depths arose 
A lily miracle. 
Upon a dark, bemired life 
A gleam of human love was flung, 


And Io, from that ungenial soil 
A noble deed upsprung. * 


CaveENpIsH, P. E. I. 








Doubling Our Difficulties 

No hard task is as easy to do as at the moment 
when it first ought to be done. It may be very hard 
to do it just then; because it is so hard, we often 
defer it until another time. But then it becomes 
about twice as hard. The deferred difficulty is the 
doubled difficulty, If we repeat the deferring process, 
and continue repeating it, the task finally becomes 
such a bugbear that we hate even to think of it. We 
have all had this experience ; the wonder is that we do 
not profit by it more. The least efficient persons in 
the world are those who habitually start at, or intend 
to start at, the same task over and over again. The 
most efficient are those who plunge into the hard 
things as they appear, and finish them up at the first 
encounter. ‘‘Do it now”’ is a hackneyed phrase, 
but it tells the easiest, surest method of disposing of 


hard work. 
= 
The Challenge to Men 


Jesus Christ was a man ; he committed his gos- 
pel to men ; he looks to men to-day to lead in win- 
ning the world to him. Christianity is a masculine 
religion ; it appeals to the militant, the virile, the 
aggressive that is in manhood at its best. And men 
as men are waking up to these facts. Christian min- 
isters to-day are emphasizing their common manhood 
more, and their priesthood less, than probably ever 
before in the Christian era. A prominent New York 


City minister said from the platform of the first Pres- 
byterian Brotherhood Convention, a year and a half 
ago, that he had never before seen so many ministers 
in short coats trying to pass themselves off as men ! 
He was speaking in obvious congratulation of that 
fact, rejoicing that ministers are now more than ever 
working as men’ among men, shoulder to shoulder 
with their fellow-men in the warfare that demands 
the life of whole men. And laymen are throwing 
themselves into the work of the Kingdom as never 
before. ‘‘Men,"’ said John Willis Baer the other 
evening to an association of two hundred and seventy- 
five Christian laymen, ‘‘it’s daybreak on the lay- 
man’s horizon of service.’ There is hope, and there 
is a challenge, in all this. Are we who are men 
spending ourselves to the uttermost to enlist those of 
our fellows who have not yet heard the call and vol- 
unteered for service ? 
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How to Learn to See 

One who puts seeing before believing in his spir- 
itual life will never see much that is worth believing. 
And what he does see will not affect his beliefs. His 
sight is already controlled, if not destroyed, by his 
unbelief. Only when he realizes that he has got the 
cart before the horse is there any hope of his seeing 
the invisible. There is no truth in the old assertion 
that ‘‘ seeing is believing,’’ when it comes to matters 
of eternal life and death. ‘‘ Believing is the secret of 
seeing,’’ writes Henry F. Cope. Jesus was ready to 
let Thomas see the demanded evidence of the resur- 
rection, because Jesus knew that Thomas had long 
been a believer in him. Because of the belief which 
was already there, the sight for which Thomas asked 
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was granted, and was convincing. But there is no 
record of Jesus’ having gone, after his resurrection, 
to Annas, or Caiaphas, or Pilate, or any others who 
had refused to believe in him, in order to convince 
them of his resurrection and Messiahship. They must 
believe in Christ before they could see the truth that 
he was ready to show them. When a man has come 
as a little child in trusting surrender to the Saviour, 
then he will begin to see wonderful things. Until he 
believes, he has no right to expect the sight which 
can only follow belief. 


yd 
In the Midst of Death 


It is folly to talk or live as though we were going 
to have time, later, to make better preparation to die 
than we have yet made. But many of those who call 
themselves Christians, as well as those who do not, 
often take this desperate chance. In the meantime, 
all of us live hourly in the midst of death ; we can all 
say, with David, ‘‘as thy soul liveth, there is but a 
step between me and death.’’ The so-called great 
risks of life are not more fatal than life’s everyday 
risks. One of the contestants in an international bal- 
loon race, last year, having made a perilous flight 
of eight hundred and twenty-five miles without harm, 
after alighting safely almost lost his life in a runaway 
accident while he was being escorted to a near-by town. 
A misstep at the bottom of a flight of stairs is often as 
disastrous as a fall from a precipice. But this living 
in the midst of death need give us no concern if we 
have surrendered unconditionally to the only Con- 
queror that death has ever acknowledged. Then 
death will be but an incident in the life which it can- 
not disturb. 
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The Turning of the Wheels 


vig ES,"’ said the inventor, hesitatingly, as he looked 


with his visitors at a piece of fine, soft woolen 

material ; ‘‘ yes, it is very pretty indeed, and 
of course we are proud of it.’’ He spread it out upon 
the table in the office of the mill, and together they 
examined it. 

Then his eyes lighted with enthusiasm. ‘‘ But 
what I want you to see,’’ he said, ‘‘is this thing in 
the process of making. I know every bolt, every 
screw, every cog, that goes to make up the mechan- 
ism that produces this beautiful material, and to me 
there is no greater poetry, no greater mystery in the 
world, than that which lies in the turning of the 
wheels.’’ 

They went with him, the artificer, the man who had 
built the machine from his own design, he who was 
artist and poet as truly as he was inventor and mech- 
anician, and watched with him in the dim and dusty, 
noisy, dizzying room, the turning of those incompre- 
hensible, power-producing wheels whose ultimate out- 
put was usefulness and beauty. ‘‘Do you know all 
those wheels ?’’ they asked in wonder. He looked 
up with quick surprise. ‘‘I built all the machin- 
ery,’’ he said quietly; ‘‘it is my design and my 
machine.”’ 

It was a few weeks later, and some of them were 
talking together over their common problems. 

‘*T wish,’’ said one, ‘‘that we ever came to com- 
pletion ; that we could ever really live. This process 
of living, these jarring, wearing, small things, eat up 
all the strength and beauty of life.’’ 

Then into the mind of one who had seen that 
wheel-filled room, and had stood beside the control- 
ing mind in its enthusiasm for his work, came a new 
realization of the meaning of this turning of the 
wheels, this process of living, which we are so prone 
to misunderstand, —a new realization of the greatness 





of life’s possibilities in the eyes of the Master Work- 
man, whose wheels we are, who knows us every one, 
—a new sense of what it means that God should call 
us laborers together with him. 

The lesson from that busy mill-room was this : 
that the process of living zs living itself, because when 
the finished product is taken from the loom, present 
living is over. Therefore we are to quiet ourselves in 
the midst of tumult, to respond without rebellion to 
the power of the great bands of circumstance that 
hold us to our duty, to add our force cog by cog to 
the force of our neighbor, to bring our abilities to the 
common speed ; and, above all, to do better than the 
blind obedience of insensate iron and steel, by the 
willing submission of beings in whom, as in Ezekiel’ s 
sublime vision of the wheels, is the ‘‘spirit of the 
living creature.’’ 

Those wheels turned so swiftly, so silently, that the 
prophet lost sight of their turning ; they ‘‘ turned not 
at all,’’ he said, knowing even as he said it that their 
beautiful, swift, unseen obedience was doing the work 
of God, guided by the spirit of the living creature in 
them, the spirit that bore four faces, —that was at once 
tenderiy human, courageous, strong, and swift. Pow- 
erless to describe it, he gives it the likeness of a man, of 
a lion, an ox, of an eagle : humanity, first of all, but hu- 
manity having lion-like courage, the strength of patient 
beasts of burden, the eagle’s power of swift, sustained 
flight. This spirit controls the turning of the wheels, 
never disdaining these earthly symbols of the world's 
great, burdensome work, but mastering them, moving 
them straight forward, binding them fast, spirit and 
wheel, soul and circumstance, in an indissoluble fel- 
lowship, the spirit ever commanding, yet ever working 
with and through the obedient wheels. And Ezekiel, 
choosing his words as best he may, says: ‘* When the 
living creatures went, the wheels went beside them, and 
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when the living creatures were lifted up from the earth, 
the wheels were lifted up.’’ 

However we may interpret such strange words as 
those in which the prophet strove to describe a ma- 
jestic spiritual truth, one thing is quite clear. We, 
God's wheels, turning, ever turning, as we strive to 
accomplish his purposes, are not machines merely ; 
the spirit that must be humanly tender and brave and 
strong and swift lives within each one of us, domi- 
nating, driving, directing. 

But that is not all of the vision. Ifthere were only 
wheels, with the brave, struggling, half-bound spirit 
that must be dominant, that mus¢ control and compel, 
and yet that must so often droop and flag even though, 
like Ezekiel’s living spirit, it wear wings,—if there 
were only these, might it not be that the flesh would 
conquer, that earthliness and weakness and weariness 
would hold to a rut of monotony and drudgery and 
unjoying service this living creature which is your 
immortal, aspiring soul and mine? It might be so, 
for we see it so ; we see flesh win, and spirit flag and 
fail ; we see drudgery kill out aspiration, and the turn- 
ing of the wheels grind out all the courage and strength 
of living. We see it so, because the wheels forget— 
poor, weary wheels! and the spirits forget—brave, 
worn spirits! that Ezekiel saw farther, saw higher, 
than we. Hear him strive to express the great truth 
burned into his mind: ‘‘ Over the head of the liv- 
ing creature... was... the terrible crystal,... and 
above the firmament that was over their heads was the 
likeness of a throne, as the appearance of a sapphire 
stone ; and upon the likeness of the throne was a 
likeness as the appearance of a man, .. . as the ap- 
pearance of fire, ... as the appearance of the bow 
that is in the cloud in the day of. rain. .. . This was 
the appearance of the likeness of the glory of Jehovah,"’ 


There is nothing trivial, nothing to be evaded or 
hurried over, to be impatiently derided or set aside. 
All has become orderly ; everything has its purpose 
and its place. The wheels are held in their turning 
by the rule of the living spirit, and over each living 
spirit stands that spirit’s Lord and Master, bringing 
the throne and the fire, the power and the glory of 
Almighty God, to shield and encompass the spirits 
that should know neither weariness nor despair as they 
grasp heaven and earth, and hold the sordid common- 
ness and unvarying drudgery and monotony of life 
true to God. 

We to whom these truths mean life have a close ac- 
quaintance with responsibility and anxiety; anxiety 
that eats and frets, although we do not mean to let it, 
anxiety that has to do with money and houses and 
clothing ; that wakes us in the night and shocks the 
sleep from our eyes at dawn; a knowledge of pzin 
and weariness, the discouragement of being set aside, 
the tremor of weakness under the newly assumed load ; 
an acquaintance with the face of death. And the 
wheels are revolving so swiftly that we scarce find 
time to pray or think. 

The life in the home is an honest endeavor to stand 
for what is best, to do what is right, but without much 
time to think about it or plan for it. Most people 
must do, and do patiently and swiftly and unceasingly, 
although they long sometimes to experience what they 
have heard of the bliss of contemplation. But, know- 
ing all this to be true as humanity’s common experi- 
ence, what is there for us to turn to, to reach after, 
above and beyond it all? 

The unity, the worth, the dignity of living, are no- 
where revealed more clearly than in our work for the 
whole wide Kingdom of God. 

The wheels are turning and we must turn with them, 
working our lives in with the lives of our fellows in 
mutual helpfulness toward the great aim—the bring- 
ing in of this Kingdom. 

Only a large conception of service will suffice us 
now. Nothing is trivial, nothing discouraging, noth- 
ing unworthy. 

We are set in our generation to prove the reality of 
the co-operation of our striving spirit that rules the 
wheels with the Man Jesus Christ, the Conquering 
Redeemer whom Ezekiel foreshadowed in his dream- 
ing, guarding and guiding from that sapphire throne 
the earthly wheels beneath. 

That is what it means to be laborers together with 
God. Our sources of power are above us, greater than 
we have ever dreamed of, and we do not work in the 
dark nor alone. 

What is there to be discouraged about? The spirit 
that is human and brave and strong and swift, the 
spirit that knows in whom it has believed, that dares 
to look up in submissive obedience into the face of 
Jesus Christ,—this is the spirit that we desire shall 
dominate our life. 
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And a dominated life is the life that moves straight 
on. This is what we call in very simple parlance 
‘«doing the best you can,’’ and what the Bible calls 
‘living unto God."’ It is a task renewed with each 
opening day ; it does not promise ease nor freedom 
from those things which tie us down, but those things 
are like the great driving bands that bind the wheels, 
—let us not forget, those are the very things that 
keep us true to the task that, whether we see it 
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or not, is helping the great machinery to accomplish 
its end. 


‘« Lord, I am willing,’’ we should say as one of old, 


** To receive what thou givest, 
To lack what thou withholdest, 
To relinquish what thou takest, 
To suffer what thou inflictest, 
To be what thou requirest, 
And to do what thou commandest.”* 





Are you interested in the problem of boarding- 
schools for boys or girls? Do you believe in such 
schools? Have you ever had occasion to note or test 
their advantages or disadvantages? If so, you will 
be interested in an announcement made on page 260 
of this issue. 
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Was the Warning Fair ? 


Is it fair to play upon a parent's love for a child 
when seeking to win the parent to the highest stand- 
ards of duty-doing? Perhaps that is not just the 
question intended in the following interesting letter 
from a Pennsylvania pastor, yet it would seem to enter 
into the matter. He writes : 

A good Christian mother, whose son and wife had taken 
their little girl for a country drive one Sunday afternoon, and 
excused themselves for it on the ground that they thought it 
would do the little one good, said to them, ‘‘If you make 
her an excuse for desecrating the Sabbath, remember God can 
easily take her from you.’ It stopped the Sunday driving. 
But is the implication in her statement a Christian way of 
stating the way in whith God deals with his children in such 
a case? 

No one knows how God deals with his children in 
such a case. It is not at all difficult to believe that 
God might take a child home to heaven if he saw that 
the parents of the child were proving unworthy of the 
stewardship entrusted to them. But the interesting 
point in this case is that the father and mother were 
evidently uneasy in their Sunday driving ; and that 
when they were squarely confronted with the thought 
of the loss of the child as a possible consequence, that 
thought (whether reasonable or not) was more than they 
could stand, and they stopped running any further 
risk,—even though they had to deprive the little one 
of the ‘‘good’’ that they had before alleged was the 
reason of their driving! If they had been clear in 
their own consciences that the Sunday drive was a 
plain duty, and as such right in the sight of God, it 
is not probable that the suggestion of punishment 
would have affected them. Suppose all parents de- 
liberately weighed their every act in the light of its 
possible immediate effect, for good or for evil, upon 
their children. Would the result not be a raising of 
standards? Yet every act of the parent does leave 
its impress, for good or for bad, upon the child ; and 
when the parent has done wrong there is, as a rule, 
no such simple solution for it as the child’s being 
taken safely out of harm's way into heaven. 


x 
Whom Does Christ Love Most? 


To ask whom among men Christ loves most is to 
raise a needless and unanswerable question. But we 
have little room for doubt as to whom Christ's heart 
yearns after most. Perhaps that is the question which 
a West Virginia reader wants answered, when he 
writes : 

Is Christ's love greater for the true Christian than for the 
sinner? If so, will you please give Bible references by which 
to prove it, or references by which to prove the contrary. 

Every true Christian zs a sinner. Those who are 
not sinners need no Christ as Saviour, and therefore 
are not Christians. The true Christian is one who 
knows that his own case is so hopeless that only Christ 
can save him, and who stands before the world as one 
who has confessed his need and hopelessness and has 
committed himself, a present sinner, to Christ, a prés- 
ent Saviour. Let us therefore make no false dis- 
tinction between sinners and Christians, but only be- 
tween sinners who trust in themselves and sinners who 
trust in Christ. 

Both kinds of sinners are God’s children, and are 
dear to the heart of the Father and the Son. Upon 
both, the Saviour pours out the inexhaustible riches 
of his love. His iove can do more for the soul that 
trusts him than for the soul that does not. But his 
love must surely go out in greater yearning after the 





soul that is wandering and lost, than after the soul 
that is safe. ‘‘How think ye? if any man havea 
hundred sheep, and one of them be gone astray, doth 
he not leave the ninety and nine, and go unto the 
mountains, and seek that which goeth astray? And 
if so be that he find it, verily I say unto you, he re- 
joiceth over it more than over the ninety and nine 
which have not gone astray.’’ ‘‘I say unto you, that 
even so there shall be joy in heaven over one sinner 
that repenteth, more than over ninety and nine right- 
eous persons, who need no repentance.”’ 


eae a“ 
Something Better than Hope 


It seems to be a new thought to many, that Chris- 
tians have something better than hope to live by. Yet 
there is comfort and strength in the thought, and the 
Bible seems to justify it. Commenting on an Easter 
editorial note that expressed this thought, an Illinois 
reader writes : 

In your April 4 issue, first page, under ‘‘ The Easter Victory,”’ 
I find these words : 

‘*It means that, while life on earth is filled with uncertain- 
ties, our loved ones who have gone are beyond the reach of 
uncertainties and sorrow, and that they are in the Home 
which is, and is to be, our Home. And Easter means that in 
the rising of One who was the firstfruits of the Resurrection, 
our reunion with our dear ones who are in Him was made, not 
a matter of hope, but a matter of certain knowledge.”’ 

In rt Corinthians 15 : 42-44, it speaks of a body that is to be 
raised, because (v. 16) Christ has been raised. In the Thessa- 
lonian letter (1 ‘Thess. 4 : 13) the living are exhorted to ‘‘sor- 
row not, even as others which have no hope.'’ Why? Verse 
16:tells us why: ‘‘ The dead in Christ shall rise first,’’ then the 
living ones ‘‘ that are alive’’ will ‘‘be caught up’’; ‘‘and so 
shall we ever be with the Lord.'’ Hope seems to be just what 
the resurrection of Christ did bring; hope based on the 
certainty of the resurrection of Christ. Am I wrong? See 
Acts 23:6; 24: 15. 

Hope is a beautiful thing. But knowledge is better. 
Hope implies uncertainty ; knowledge admits of no 
uncertainty. Those who are in Christ Azow him 
whom they have believed ; they do not have to wait 
until the next world for that knowledge. They know 
that one who hears Christ’s word, and believes him 
that sent him, Aas eternal life, and will not come into 
judgment, but Aas alréady passed out of death into 
life. Is not that better than hope at its best? Is not 
having better than hoping? 

The passages that use the word ‘‘hope,’’ as cited 
by the inquirer, use it as a joyous expectation which 
those who believed in Christ had. It is better to have 
a joyous expectation than not to have any such expec- 
tation,—if. we cannot get. beyond expectation into 
knowledge. But wecan. There is a precious passage 
in the joyous resurrection chapter of 1 Corinthians 
(15 : 19) that is made still more precious by the truer 
translation given to it by the American Revisers. It 
now reads: ‘‘If we have only hoped in Christ in this 
life, we are of all men most pitiable.’’ ‘Only 
hoped,’’ —\ at is the point. No ; we have something 
better than hope, for ‘‘now hath Christ -been raised 
from the dead, the firstfruits of them that are asleep.’’ 
The resurrection is not a mere hope, bright though 
that would be ; it is a glorious fact. 


a 
From a Veteran Pastor’s Prayers 


UR Heavenly Father, make us responsive to the condi- 
tions of our own time and place. In our own time, 
place, and circumstance enable us to feel the pulse of 

Providence, and to see thy beckoning hand. Keep us alert 
for this vision of the beckoning hand, moment by moment, 
wherever we are. ... Keep us from. being stiff and unadapt- 
able, stolid and self-centered, hard and impenetrable. Lord, 
grant that our sympathies may be quick and keen, swift to 
respond to the opportunities that flit by as if on wings, ready 
to serve thee in new ways and unexpected places. ... Among 
children make us like Him who paused to watch the little 
ones playing in the marketplace. Among the sick, the sor- 
rowing, the perplexed, give us such a heart of love and power 
as shall burst into fit message, by word, or look, or act. In 
time of revival, grant us a ready hand to lead men to Christ. 
At home or abroad, O our God, let us be found thy children, 
generating sunshine and doing good. 


, 
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Sunday-School Captains of Industry: Fred A. Wells 
By John T. Faris | 








Treasurer of the International 
Sunday School Association 








N 1878, a young man of eighteen, employed in the 
sales department of a large packing - house in 
Chicago, was promoted to be timekeeper. His 

work was not easy, for there were twenty-four hundred 
employees in the establishment. Naturally, there was 
jealousy among certain other young men. If they 
could only get rid of their supplanter, who was a 
Christian ; his quiet, wholesome, unassuming life was 
arebuketothem. Fred knew of their enmity, but he 
refused to worry. ‘‘All I can do is to work my best 
every day,’’ he thought. 

The conspirators’ opportunity came when the young 
Christian was taken sick and a substitute was tem- 
porarily put in his place. It was agreed to steal a 
sum of money by padding the pay-roll. Suspicion 
was thrown on the absentee. On his return, he was 
temporarily given employment in another department, 
- while the charges were under investigation. One day 
he was called into the office and asked to take his old 
position. The conspiracy. had failed... And every one 
of the conspirators has since made a failure of life. 

A ringleader among those who continued to make 
fun of the Christian timekeeper not long ago walked 
into the office of the Wells Bros. Company, one of 
the largest building contracting firms in Chicago, seek- 
ing charity. Through drink he had lost all he pos- 
sessed. And in the man of affairs in charge he 
recognized Fred A. Wells, the despised Christian 
timekeeper of the old packing-house days ! 

Mr. Wells sometimes refers to those days of struggle 
as an invaluable preparation for fighting life’s battles. 
There were many temptations to forget his Christian 
profession ; but he struggled manfully against them, 
and won the respect of those who worked with him 
and the confidence of his employer. 

There was a time when the head of the house would 
stand by him at the bars as the men passed out, ask- 
ing them, one by one, how much time they had made 
that week; but when he found that the answers in 
every instance tallied with the records kept by his 
eighteen-year-old employee, he had nothing more to 
say. And when, a few years later, that timekeeper, 
who planned to marry on $75 a month, asked him for 
a loan of $2,400 with which to buy a home, the re- 
quest was unhesitatingly granted. In time the loan 
was paid off, and Mr. Wells owned his own house 
and lot,—the very lot in Englewood, Chicago, on* 
which his more commodious home now stands. 

The packer wisely planned to do everything he 
could to retain his timekeeper, for he knew he could 
not well afford to lose him. When, at length, Mr. 
Wells resigned his position, it was necessary to em- 
ploy three men to do his work ! 

Mr. Wells was born in Mitchell, Iowa, July 26, 
1859. A few months later his father moved to Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri, where he was soon engaged to 
build the county court-house. At the outbreak of the 
Civil War he hurried to St. Paul, Minnesota, although 
this involved the loss of practically all his possessions. 

Those early years in St. Paul left a deep impress 
on the character of the boy Fred. It was not his 
father’s way to command, but to advise. The phrase, 
‘*I] think you had better,’’ became quite familiar to 
the members of that household. They usually de- 
cided that they Aad better,—as, for instance, when 
they were advised not to smoke or drink. ‘I will 
not tell you that you must not,’’ the father would say, 
‘*but you will make a serious mistake if you do !’’ 

As Mr. Wells looks back on his life, he thinks with 
gratitude of the mother who taught him that when he 
had done his very best, and things still went wrong, 
it was God's will, and he must be content. And he 
owns his father’s wisdom in urging him to go to Sun- 
day-school when he did not want to. At the age of 
ten, he gave his heart to Christ. 

Fortunately for the growing lad his father was still 
struggling for a foothold. Sometimes he had trying 
years, when everything seemed to be against him, 
but he was known as a man of the strictest honor. 
He was an old-fashioned, sturdy Yankee, who would 
sell the last thing he had to keep his word. Early in 
his business life he went on the bond of a friend, who 
failed. Instead of disputing the bond, it was paid 
in full. As a consequence of this and other similar 
acts his credit was good, and the bankers carried him 
through many a hard time, 





FRED A. WELLS 


Mr. Wells has always counted it a fortunate cir- 
cumstance that he was compelled to go to work at the 
age of seventeen, when the family was living in 
Chicago. His first position was that of errand boy at 
four dollars a week. The constant interruptions inci- 
dent to his work were trying, but the experience was 
splendid discipline. After a few months he found 
work in the packing-house, where he remained until 
the health of Mrs. Wells compelled residence in 
Southern California. The climate afforded but tem- 
porary relief, and God called her Home. That experi- 
ence, for the time, took the heart out of the husband ; 
both financial and physical resources were exhausted. 
But he leaned hard on the Everlasting Arms. - 

Soon after returning to Chicago he took a posi- 
tion as traveling salesman for a wholesale grocery 
house. Once more he was thrown among careless 
companions whose habit it was to spend in playing 
cards the hours of waiting for a train after their work 
was done in each town. He could usually escape 
them by hiring a rig and driving to the next town, 
where he would do his work in time to take the train 
on which his card-playing associates came in. Thus 
he, would work three towns in the time they re- 
quired for two. Sundays were usually spent in a city 
where he found he could have good church privileges, 
There he met the lady who is now Mrs. Wells. 

In 1885 his father persuaded him to go into the 
building business with him. As a bricklayer he 
formed a first-hand acquaintance with building mate- 
rials. The business soon came to be largely depend- 
ent on him and his brother. Since 1893, especially, the 
Wells Bros. Company has become known over the 
entire country as one of the most reliable building com- 
panies. The building profession has a bad name be- 
cause of the shady methods of many firms engaged in 
it, but it is understood that everything touched by the 
Wells Bros. Company will be done honorably, or not 
at all. The company point with pride to their work 
in erecting the Mississippi State Capitol as one 
of the first public buildings, if not the first, put up 
within the contract time. And there was not a dollar 
of graft there from beginning to end. Among other 
large buildings constructed have been the great Audi- 
torium Annex, in Chicago; the Carnegie Technical 
Schools, Pittsburg ; and the new Baltimore and Ohio 
office building at Baltimore. Perhaps $40,000,000 
has been the total cost of the buildings erected by 
the firm during the last fifteen years. 

During these years Mr. Wells was unconsciously 
preparing for his important place in Sunday-school 
affairs. When, at seventeen, he united with the 


« church he was asked to become a substitute teacher, 


and from that day to this he has been a teacher or an 
officer. For a while he served as chorister, then as 
assistant superintendent of the Englewood Baptist 
Church. When the Normal Park Mission was formed 
out of this church he became a charter member, and 
for two years was superintendent of the school. Dur- 
ing his term the attendance was increased fifty per 
cent. ‘‘Thus I have held many offices,’’ Mr. Wells 
has said, ‘‘ but the greatest was that of teacher."’ 

While at Normal Park he was first introduced to 
interdenominational work. W. B. Jacobs invited him 
to his first county convention and his first state con- 
vention. Here he became so thoroughly interested 
that he went to the International Convention at Denver 
in 1902, and the World's Convention at Jerusalem in 
1904. Atthe Toronto Convention of 1905 he was 
made District Chairman ; while at Jerusalem, and again 
at Rome, he was chosen a member of the World's 
Executive Committee. At a meeting of this com- 
mittee in Winona Lake, Indiana, in 1907, he was chosen 
treasurer of the International Association, to succeed 
Dr. George W. Bailey. He was considered the logical 
man for this important office by reason of the integ- 
rity of his business life and his whole-hearted devo- 
tion to the Sunday-school work. He continues his 
connection with the work in Cook County, in which 
Chicago is located, having been for ten years chair- 
man of the executive committee of the Cook County 
Sunday School Association. Under his leadership 
Cook County has become one or the most active and 
best organized counties in the world. He is also a 
member of the Illinois State Executive Committee, 
president of the Baptist City Mission Society, and 
vice-president of the American Baptist Home Mission 
Society. 

His associates on the International Committee have 
found him a man of tender heart, but of strong pur- 
pose. He begets confidence by his very presence, 
and has the ability to look at every question from the 
standpoint of men who do not think as he does. And 
he is always ready to do more work than he expects 
of others. ‘‘I don’t think I ever heard Wells suggest 
that the other fellow should do it,’’ a friend says of him. 

Mr. Wells rejoices to give freely, not only of his 
time, but also of his means. His pleasure in giving 
he owes, he declares, to a deacon in the Fourth Bap- 
tist Church of Chicago. The Sunday after he became 
a member this deacon took him aside and told him 
that one of the luxuries of the Christian life was to 
have a part in the expenses of the church, at the same 
time urging him to begin at once proportionate, sys- 
tematic giving. This soon became a habit to such an 
extent that it was a necessity to give. And when, in 
1893, business depression tied up his funds so that it 
seemed impossible to meet a subscription of $500 to 
the new church building, he determined that the gift 
simply must be made. It was a problem to raise the 
amount, as all securities were already pledged for 
other purposes. There was only one thing to do; 
$500 could be borrowed on a life-insurance policy. 
Mrs. Wells, when consulted, not only gave her con- 
sent, but urged that the money be thus borrowed. 

One of the most softening influences in Mr. Wells’ 
experience has been the life of his son Harris, who 
was for years a helpless invalid. Tenderly he cared 
for the lad, wondering at his cheerfulness in spite of 
pain and suffering. In the summer of 1907 Mr. and 
Mrs. Wells took him to the Rome Convention, and 
later to London, in order that an operation might be 
performed by a famous surgeon. During the voyage 
the invalid was the joy of the ship, never uttering a 
complaint, always smiling and rejoicing. One day, 
when his father had taken him on deck, he looked 
into the face of the strong man, and said : 

‘« Papa, don’t you think God is awfully good to 
me ?”’ 

The visit to the surgeon seemed, for a time, to 
promise renewed health. It was not long, however, 
till God took the invalid to his arms. In the home 
from which he was called there is the gladness that 
comes from the memory of his inspiring, trusting life, 
and the knowledge that he has gone where there is no 
more pain. And other lives are enriched because of 
what Mr. Wells has learned while passing through the 
school of suffering. 
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Echoes from The King’s Business 





Hollond Memorial Presbyterian, C. A. R. Janvier, Pastor 


On Wednesday night, April 15, came a man very 
much the worse for liquor, and singled me out because of 
an invitation he had heard me give at the Bijou midnight 
theater service a year ago. ~ He was heartbroken over his 
sin, and eager to do better, I called him ‘‘ Mr, ——.”’ 
** No, no,’’ he said, ‘*I’m not fit to be called Mister! 
Just Walter!’’ I called him Walter, and told him once 
more of Jesus’ grace and his power to save and keep. He 
renewed his surrender. He was at the meeting the next 
night sober, and again Friday night. May God keep him! 

Few things have impressed me more than the sight on 
Tuesday night of Mr. Stough on his knees at the close of 
the service, with one arm over a penitent man,—a victim 
of the same dreadful appetite,—his arm reaching over far 
enough to take in the man’s little girl who knelt beyond 
him, and the other arm stretched over his half-grown boy, 
kneeling in surrender, too, I know a home where there 
was a very happy wife and mother that night! 


Frankford Presbyterian, John B. Laird, D.D., Pastor 


Last Wednesday evening, when our church Session 
was holding its regular meeting, a bright-faced boy of 
eleven years walked into the room and asked if he would 
be permitted to become a member of the church. Just 
two wecks before this the evangelistic services had closed 
in our section of the city. I had noticed this boy’s at- 
tendance and interest during the services, but had not 
thought that the matter of personal salvation had become a 
serious thought with him. At the close of the meeting I 
asked him who sent him to the church at this time, and he 
replied, ‘‘No one. But,’’ said he, ‘‘I saw by the church 
bulletin last Sunday that the Session would meet this even- 
ing, and I came to ask to join the church, for the evan- 
gelist said that one was only safe when he lived close to 
God, and he also said that if one were not a member of the 
church he would not likely live close to God. I want to 
be always close to God.’’ 

The following Sunday a father and mother and four boys 
came to our Sunday-school and church service. On in- 
quiry I found that they lived but a little distance from the 
church, and during all this time I knew nothing of them. 
The services discovered them to me, and led them to re- 
new their connection with the church and God’s people. 


Hope Presbyterian, J. Gray Bolton, D.D., Pastor 


It was glorious to see nine young men at one time 
stand up and give themselves -to Christ and his serv- 
ice, and men advanced in years, long slaves to the intoxi- 
cating cup, as well as one who had been the subject of 
prayer for three years, raise their hands and witness for 
Christ. One man said: ‘*I have not been in church for 
twenty years ; I attend bar, but I will find a better busi- 


ness.’’ ‘* How would you like ‘The King’s Business?’ ”’ 
he was asked. ‘* Oh, that’s the best!’’ was the emphatic 
answer. ‘* Then enlist as a subject of the King.’’ ‘By 


the help of God I will.’’ 

The great congregations and united song of Baptists, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Reformed,—all 
one in Christ—it was glorious! The sign of the coming King- 
dom was there. The churches are, and will continue to be, 
stronger for the work done. Dr, Chapman and his associ- 
ates know and sympathize with the pastor’s burdens and 
cares ; their aim is to sustain and increase his usefulness. 
They also know that permanent results depend on the 
pastor; they emphasize this, and plan for it, I believe in 
the men; I believe in their methods, 


Union Tabernacle Presbyterian, Robert Hunter, D.D., 
Pastor 


Never in all my pastorate of twenty-five years have I seen 
the church-members so thoroughly aroused and so ready for 
service, 

Upwards of three hundred confessed Christ in the thirty- 
fifth district. These were not called to the front of the church 
or to the platform, but were dealt with in the quiet of the 
inquiry-room in an after-meeting. Every church which 
heartily co-operated in the movement will find a decidedly 
changed condition in its atmosphere and activities. 

In my own church, and in the Norris Square United 
Presbyterian Church (Rev. J. Alvin Orr, pastor), the mis- 
sion was preceded by two weeks of cottage prayer-meetings. 
The homes were crowded night after night with earnest 
men and women crying out to God for the manifestation of 
his reviving and saving power. We expected great things 
in answer to prayer, and we were not disappointed. 

As to the whole movement throughout the city, I have 
no hesitancy in saying that it was more of the nature of a 
true revival than anything we have experienced since 1858. 


Tenth Presbyterian, Marcus A. Brownson, D.D., Pastor 


The immediate results in the Tenth Church have been 
a deep and thorough awakening of a large portion of the 
membership to the duties and privileges of the Christian 
life; the signing of cards by twenty-six persons who thus 
indicated their acceptance of Christ as a personal Saviour 
and Lord ; the reconsecration of many who personally con- 
fessed their sorrow and penitence because of neglected 
duty, and the solemn vow assumed by many, in ‘‘ the Cove- 
nant of Service,’’ pledging their assistance to the pastor 





More messages from Philadelphia pastors con- 
cerning the remarkable Chapman - Alexander 
evangelistic campaign of March and April. 





in the way of gathering in the full results of the awakening. 
Many of the prayers offered were answered in specific 
instances of conversion before the meetings closed. One 
interesting case was that of a man totally discouraged 
and seeing nothing before him but despair, perhaps suicide, 
whose gladness of heart, through faith in Christ, was writ- 
ten in a shining face and a triumphant testimony. 

No pastor and no church entering heartily into the effort 
has been without rich returns. 


Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal, Linn Bowman, D.D., 
Pastor 

Friends were praying for friends, the atmosphere of 
prayer was in all the churches, prayer was natural in 
pastoral visitation, and religious subjects were under dis- 
cussion in public places. Pastors are now pressing church- 
members everywhere into service in soul-winning with more 
cour.ye than before. 

The mission brought to a decision for Christ one young 
man which made the three-weeks’ meetings in the eigh- 
teenth district successful from my standpoint at least. A 
man, thirty-one years of age, raised his hand for prayer, and 
at the close of the meeting met Dr. Chapman and a few of 
the ministers in the inquiry-room, I learned his past life, 
and believed that I detected in him talents for great use- 
fulness, provided he dedicated himself to the Lord Jesus. 
I brought him to my home and he is with me at this writing. 
He will soon have a splendid position. 


Oak Park United Presbyterian, George Ernest Raitt, 
Pastor 

A city pastor called at the home of a family, none of 
whom were Christians, and invited the lady of the house to 
the meetings. She informed him that she had no time to 
go to ‘*such meetings.’’ But that evening found her in the 
church with her two boys, one twelve and the other fourteen, 
by her side. She remained for the after-meeting, and when 
the opportunity was presented arose to publicly accept Christ 
as her Saviour, Receiving a card she signed her name, and 
underneath these words, ‘‘ A mother and her two boys.’’ 
The evangelist told of this the next evening. Instantly a man 
arose, saying, ‘‘I would like to add a word to that card. 
It is the word ‘father,’ I am the husband of that mother 
and the father of those two boys, and Jesus has so changed 
their lives that I want him for my Saviour, too. Please make 
that card read, ‘A father, a mother, and their two boys.’ ’’ 


St. Luke's Methodist Episcopal, George Gaul, D.D., Pastor 

The most remarkable instance in connection with the 
meetings here was that of a man very pronounced in oppo- 
sition to churches generally, exceedingly profane, very 
abusive of wife and children. He was invited to the serv- 
ices by one of my members, a neighbor of his, and readily 
became interested and finally converted. Now he is as 
tame as he was wild, and clean as he was filthy. 

Another case was that of a great-grandmother of about 
eighty, who was saved after persistent pleading. 

My people were so thoroughly prepared for the services 
that they just tumbled in headlong,—body, soul, and spirit. 
I had just closed a very successful meeting in which ninety- 
four souls professed conversion, and my people carried the 
heart-life from our own services right into the simultaneous 
services, I do not think the effect of these meetings has 
subsided, for I can see an interest on the part of people 
in reference to religion who before were quite indifferent. 


West Hope Presbyterian, Charles E. Bronson, D.D., 
Pastor 

Sunday evening a stalwart man and his wife stood in the 
gallery to express their desire to live a Christian life. The 
night before their little boy, five years old, as he finished 
his evening prayer, turned to his father and said, ‘‘ Father, 
why don’t you pray?’’ It was the voice of the Spirit in 
the little lad, and both parents have been constantly at the 
services this week, testifying of their great joy in Christ, 
and determined to bring all their five children to Christ. 

One of our leading members, stirred by an address on 
** Taking Out Stumbling-blocks,’’ went to the widows of 
two of his former employers, and paid back thirty dollars 
which he felt belonged to them,—and it was twenty-five 
years since the events connected with the transactions. 

A widow’s only son, victim of the saloon, has forsaken 
his evil ways. A widowed mother who has suffered from 
delirium tremens, and has forbidden the saloon-keepers to 
sell to her, has been encouraged to give herself to Christ. 


Presbyterian Church of the Evangel, Park Hays Miller, 
Pastor 

In our own church there has been a marked increase in 
attendance at the regular services. Our revival began be- 
fore the evangelistic meetings. Twenty-five were added to 
the church, twenty on profession of faith. Only one, as 
far as can be learned, was brought to a positive decision 
during a sermon. The rest were won by individual work. 
One was fully persuaded by a letter urging the step. One 








was especially prayed for by a company and then brought 
to a decision by personal effort. Others came after weeks 
of prayer and personal work. It was evident, however, 
that the Spirit of God was working, for one teacher re- 
marked that he had tried for many months to speak on the 
subject of personal religion with some of his class, and 
found them unresponsive. Now they were glad to listen. 
He has never seen the time when men seemed so ready to 
be approached. The fact which is more than ever appar- 
ent to me is that men are being saved by the work of 
God’s Spirit, through consecrated individuals, in answer to 
earnest prayer. 


Temple Lutheran, A. Pohiman, M.D., Pastor 


The attention of a woman who had done no personal 
work whatever was called, while at an evangelistic meeting, 
to a man living in sin and away from his family. She enlisted 
the help of an acquaintance, who only recently had given 
himself to God, This man found his man in a billiard room 
and stayed with him several hours until he got him to go to 
a mission, where he was converted. The following week, 
at one of the evangelistic meetings, the new convert, testi- 
fied publicly. On uniting with our church, at a Brotherhood 
meeting, he testified that he had served the Devil long 
enough and now wanted to iell about Jesus. This case got 
a timid woman, a recently converted man, several friends, 
and the new convert all a-going, 

Another case is that of a man who had never confessed 
Christ. His wife and son were members of the church, and 
the whole family were praying for the father’s conversion. 
The eldest son, a Christian, had been led to visit a home 
in which some girls of questionable character lived. The 
father, a good moral man, learning of it, took his son out 
walking one night, to tell him the danger of such associa- 
tions. Passing a church in which an evangelistic meeting 
was held, they both went in. When the invitation to con- 
fess Christ was given, a minister who knew the man sat 
down by him, and in a moment more he rose to his feet 
and confessed Christ. On returning home he found two 
positions open to him where none had opened before. 
The whole family is now completely happy and the man re- 
joices in his salvation. 


Central Congregational, Charles Luther Kloss, Pastor 


‘**T have settled it!’’ The speaker was a straight old 
man who came to the front at the close of one of Dr, 
Ostrom’s meetings in the Central Congregational Church. 
**T have been a long time coming, but now it is settled.’’ 
Soon there stood beside him a sweet-faced old lady whose 
eyes filled with tears as she said, ‘‘ This is my husband for 
whom I have been praying thirty years.’’ 

The meetings were successful, in creating an atmosphere 
of evangelism and a spirit of enthusiasm in the co-oper- 
ating churches, Attendance at church services and prayer- 
meeting has increased noticeably. It is the church member 
strong in creed and weak-kneed in practical religion who 
is the cause of our undoing. The campaign, to some degree, 
has called attention to this inefficiency, this mediocrity, this 
blasé piety. Our churches have plenty of machinery but 
lack motive power. They are conservative, correct, re- 
spectable—and stagnant. 

As a result of the present movement, there is unmis- 
takable evidence of the enthusiasm that makes religion 
vital, that squares faith with ethics, that answers the under 
fellow’s cry for justice. This kind of a revival tends to 
form character, rather than to reform ; to lift laymen up into 
the priestly class where they have always belonged, conse- 
crating editors, fathers and business men as a daily witness 
of the livable quality of Christ’s program without regard to 
sectarian lines. 


Bridesburg Presbyterian, C. E, B. Ward, Pastor 


‘*How many present have been acquainted with me 
for five years ?’’ asked a recently converted man of a church 
full of Christian neighbors and friends. Almost every hand 
was raised. ‘*How many were concerned about my 
salvation?’’ Half as many hands went up hesitatingly. 
‘*T don’t wish to hurt any one’s feelings,’’ he continued 
courteously, ‘‘but pardon me if I say I don’t believe it, for 
with one exception not one person present ever said one 
word to me about accepting Christ.’’ 

But somehow Christ had found and accepted him, and 
sent him off on the dead run for souls, He was a huckster 
and his business gave him his opportunity (every man’s 
business does), When he sold a half-peck measure of 
potatoes he gave free a whole-hearted measure of gospel 
invitation to the meetings. In order to keep his promise 
‘*to stop by’’ and bring the man to church, he ‘‘ turned 
in’’ fifteen minutes earlier. 

During the day he had found time to drive by the pastor’s 
home to tell him of the man’s promise to come and to 
whisper a word about the man’s disposition as a basis for 
united effort. ‘‘I want you to leave him entirely to me 
to-night. He will sit with me where I can watch him 
during the sermon, and to-morrow I’]l report.’’ 

In a meeting for prayer concerning a specially hard case, 
holding his clenched hand above his/head he said: ‘‘I 
haven’t got him yet, but I’m going to hold on to him to the 
very last.’”?. He was the banner soul-winner because he 


mixed the gospel with his potatoes, 
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The Lesson Pilot 


By Charles Gallaudet Trumbull 


Getting Started in Class 


HO likes to be given big, responsible, impor- 
W tant things to do? To become commander- 
in-chief of an army in war-time, for example, 
or captain of one of our new battleships, or mayor of 
a city, or president of a bank or a railroad, or cap- 
tain of the school nine, or to have the central place 
on the program of the school commencement this 
month,—most any of these positions ‘‘look pretty 
good,” don't they? What is the biggest thing that 
any of you were ever in your lives asked to do? 
Thus get the class talking about what they have 
done, and what they would like to do, in the line of 
important undertakings. You might well add, to 
what they have to tell you, some reminiscence of 
your own as to the biggest, hardest undertaking you 
ever saw successfully met by any one, man or woman. 


The Teaching of the Lesson 


Thes. big undertakings we have been talking 
about were difficult, and worth while. But there is 
a stiil bigger kind of commission, or assignment, that 
is waiting for every fellow (or girl) here. Let’s see 
how it was first given, back in the days of Jesus. 

All Jerusalem was in excitement. Little wonder, 
when we think what had happened, in the history we 
have been studying for the past three weeks. A 
popular religious leader arrested, hastily tried, sen- 
tenced, and crucified with common criminals ; and 
now his body gone from its tomb, and rumor grow- 
ing steadily stronger that he had come back to life 
and had actually been seen. For other hints of the 
high-pressure of excitement in which the disciples 
of Jesus were living just then, see Mr. Gordon's first 
and second paragraphs. 

Lazarus’ life had been threatened (John 12 : 10, 11), 

esus had been killed, and the disciples’ lives were 
in danger. Of course they met secretly, and behind 
closed doors,—and a closed door, as Mrs. Howie’s 
second paragraph explains, is most unusual in the 
East. Several of them declared that they had seen 

esus, risen from the dead. Who made such claims? 

he following references might be read at this point, 
by different pupils, in answer to that question: 


Jesus appeared to Mary Magdalene—John 20: 11-18. 
esus appeared to the other women—Matt. 28: 9, 10. 
esus appeared to Peter—1 Cor. 15: 5 
esus appeared to disciples on the way to Emmaus— 

Luke 24: 13-35. 


But some of the disciples took no stock in this talk 
of a risen Christ; they would not believe it (Luke 24: 
11; Mark 16 : 11). nd as they were talking over 
the strange and terrible experiences that had crowded 
the past three days, Jesus was with them, in the 
room of closed doors. His ‘‘ Peace be unto you”’ 
must have been oneof the most comforting messages 
they had ever heard (see Mrs. Howie’s third para- 
agraph). 

Now let Luke 24 : 37-43 be read aloud in class, and 
discussed (noting Professor Riddle’s comments on 
Christ’s resurrection body—v. 19), and draw out also, 
omitting for the present the words of Jesus in John 
20 : 21-23, the facts as to Thomas, and the gathering 
and appearance of a week later. 

What effect did all this have upon the disciples ? 
They £new now in Whom they believed; they knew 
that he had conquered death, and that he was a 
risen Master and Lord and Saviour ; and Thomas’ 
five-word confession of belief and allegiance was the 
confession of them all. 

But what was the gain of this? Why was Jesus 
so eager to have it so. that he appeared to them over 
and over again, and did alt that was needed to meet 
all their doubts? Simply that they might be saved ? 
No, not merely that; he had a great deal bigger pur- 
pose ahead than the saving of the few who, having 
seen him, had come to believe in him. He wanted 
their unquestioning, unshakable belief in him as a 
risen Saviour so that they should be fitted to accept 
the biggest commission that was ever given to men. 
That commission was the carrying on of the work of 
the Son of God, so that the whole world might come 
—* in him just as loyally as these disciples 

1d. 

Here are the words of the Commission: ‘‘As THE 
FATHER HATH SENT ME, EVEN SO SEND I you.” It was 
given not only to those whom Jesus faced that day in 
pene poser but also to every one who accepts him as 
vord and Saviour, until there shall no longer be any 
who need to be brought to Christ. He authorizes 
and appoints us,—he depends upon us, and that means 
he is dependent upon us,—for passing on to the whole 


LESSON 10. JUNE 7. JESUS APPEARS TO THE APOSTLES 7 
eh John 20: 19-31. 
Golden Text: Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord and my God.—John 20 ; 28 


Commit verses 19, 20 


19 When therefore it was evening, on that day, the first day 
of the week, and when the doors were shut where the disci- 
ples were, for fear of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the 
midst, and saith unto them, Peace de unto you. 20 And when 
he had said this, he showed unto them his hands and his side. 
‘The disciples therefore were glad, when they saw the Lord. 
21 Jesus therefore said to them again, Peace de unto you: as 
the Father hath sent me, even so send I you. 22 And when 
he had said this, he breathed on them, and saith unto them, 
Receive ye the Holy Spirit : 23 whose soever sins ye forgive, 
they are forgiven unto them ; whose soever sins ye retain, they 
are retained. ; 

24 But Thomas, one of the twelve, called ! Didymus, was 
not with them when Jesuscame. 25 The other disciples there- 
fore said unto him, We have seen the Lord. But he said unto 
them, Except I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, 
and io my finger into the print of the nails, and put my hand 
into his side, I will not believe. 

26 And after eight days again his disciples were within, and 
Thomas with them. Jesus cometh, the doors being shut, and 
stood in the midst, and said, Peace de unto you. 27 Then 
saith he to ‘Thomas, Reach hither thy finger, and see my 
hands ; and reach Aither thy hand, and put it into my side : 
and be not faithless, but believing. 28 ‘Thomas answered and 
said unto him, My Lord and my God. 29 Jesus saith unto 
him, Because thou hast seen me, ? thou hast believed ; blessed 
are they that have not seen, and yet have believed. 

30 Many other signs therefore did Jesus in the presence of 
the disciples, which are not written in this book : 31 but these 
are written, that ye may believe that Jesus is the Christ, the 
Son of God ; and that believing ye may have life in his name. 


1 That is, Twin. 2% Or, hast thou believed ? 
The American Revision copyright; 1901, by Thomas Nelson and Sons. 
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Teaching Nuggets 
By Henry F. Cope 
Believing is the secret of seeing. 
The greatest of all signs ts that of service. 
Only dead intellects confuse doubt and denial. 
Honest doubt is simply faith seeking foundations. 
Sincere doubters donot advertise their difficulties. 


The evidence of the senses ts good, but that of the 
soul ts stronger. 


He who will not believe what he cannot see sees 
nothing worth believing. 


It’s no use talking of being holy if His presence 
does not make you happy. 


There ts a wonderful propulsive power in the 
presence eo the Master to any who really know the 
need of the world. 








world that knowledge of Him which is the secret of 
eternal life : the knowledge of the conditions of life 
and death,—which is what verse 23 means. 

It was the biggest, most sweeping commission this 
world has ever known. Read what Mr. Gordon says 
of it, in his fifth paragraph. Professor Sanders’ 
first three paragraphs shew how this is the climax of 
the Gospel, and why the disciples’ absolute faith was 
necessary before they could receive the commission; 
Mr. Gordon’s fourth paragraph also emphasizes this 
latter truth. 

God has great things ahead for the members of 
this class ; but nothing else so great as the Great 
Commission. It is given in other words in Matt. 
28: 19, 20; Mark 16: 15, 16; and Luke 24: 47. Its 
goal is always the same, John 20: 31. It is given to 
every member of this class (see Mr. Foster’s second 
paragraph). The eternal life and death of the world 
depend upon our faithfulness in carrying on the 
work of the Son of God. We can all do it, no matter 
what other work we may have to do. It is the King’s 
Business, and he wants it to be the chief business of 
every subject of his. Shall we take, or reject, the 
Great Commission ? 


Light-Gleams from the Lesson -Writers 
(The references are to other lesson.articles in this issue.) 

For the meaning of the puzzling passage on forgiving 
and retaining sins, see the special article on page 254. 

The difference between the giving of the Holy Spirit at 
this time and later at Pentecost (Riddle, on v. 22). 

What convinced Thomas is what is convincing the world 
to-day: the marks of sacrifice unto death in those who are 
sent. These are the hall-marks of Christianity (Pierson). 

The basket-cure for doubts (Ridgway, 5). 

The costliness of doubt as a practise (Illustrations, 3). 

The Holy Spirit’s tremendous place in the fulfilment of 
the Great Commission (Gordon, 6). 

Notice Mr. Foster’s comment (first paragraph) on the 
question as to how Jesus passed through the closed doors, 
Saving belief discussed and well illustrated (Foster, 4). 

Interesting questions on Thomas (Sanders, Section III). 








Difficult Points Explained 
By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


How to Locate this Lesson 
HE appearance to Peter (1 Cor. 15 : 5) occurred 
some time, not precisely indicated, on the day 
of the resurrection. During the afternoon oc- 
curred the appearance to the two disciples on the way 
to Emmaus. They returned to Jerusalem, and prob- 
ably met the apostles at the place spoken of in this 
lesson. : 

Place.—It is probable that both the appearances 
narrated in the lesson occurred in the same place, 
namely, some unidentified house in Jerusalem. 

Time.—On the evening of the resurrection day, 
April 9, year of Rome 783; that is, A.D. 30.—One 
week later, April 16 of the same year. 

Light on Puzzling Passages 

Verse 19.—For fear of the Jews: The reason the 
doors were shut.—Cume and stood in the midst: 
Despite the closed doors. While he had not yet 
ascended, his risen body seems to be already superior 
to ordinary physical. laws, as several] incidents indi- 
cate.— Peace be unto you: So Luke, who, in addition, 
tells of their doubt and fear. 

Verse 20.—His hands and his side: Compare 
verses 25, 27. But, as Luke mentions ‘his feet,” it 
cannot be inferred from John's account that his feet 
had not been nailed to the cross.—TZhe disciples 
therefore were glad: Luke is more detailed. Doubt 
mingled with their joy; hence he proved the reality 
of his presence by partaking of food, 

Verse 21.—As tue Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you: Compare Luke 24: 44-49, part of which 
was probably uttered later, but which is of the same 
tenor. 

Verse 22.—He breathed on them: Thus symboliz- 
ing the gift he bestowed.—Receive ye the Holy 
Spirit: The tense points to a reception of the Holy 
Spirit at that time. The promise of the Comforter 
was not completely fulfilled until Pentecost, but this 
was an ‘‘earnest”’ of the greater blessing. 

Verse 23.—They are forgiven unto them: The 
better attested reading indicates permanent forgive- 
ness.—Zhey are retained: Here also a permanent 
result is expressed. The basis of this prerogative 
is the sending spoken of in verse 21, and it became 
effective through the gift of the Holy Spirit. 

Verse 24.—Zhomas ... called Didymus; ‘That 
is, Twin.’’ The name Thomas is Hebrew, and it also 
means ‘‘ Twin.” This apostle appears twice before 
this in John’s narrative (John11: 16; 14:5). Both 
incidents accord with his character as manifested 
here more fully. 

Verse 25.—Put my finger into the print of the 
nat/s: A few manuscripts read ‘‘ place” instead of 
‘‘print” (in the second instance), the two Greek 
terms differing very slightly. The feet are not 
mentioned, probably because. less obvious.—Px?-: 
The same term in both clauses. Soin verse 27.—f 
will not believe: That heis risen. The reference is 
not to ‘saving faith.” 

Verse 26.—A/fter eight days: That is, a week 
later, the first day of the week.—/esus cometh, the 
doors being shut; Probably in the same place as in 
verse I9. 

Verse 27.—Be not: More exactly, ‘‘ become not.” 
He was a doubter, but not yet an unbeliever. 

Verse 28.—Answered and said unto him: This 
preface to the words of Thomas show that they are 
addressed to our Lord.—My Lord and my God: To 
interpret these words as an exclamation is impossible. 
They are said to be addressed to Jesus; such an ex- 
clamation is unparalleled; as a direct confession they 
form the climax of a narrative, the purpose of which 
(verse 31) was to prove the reality of the Incarnation 
and the blessedness of faith in him whom Thomas 
thus confesses. 

Verse 29.—Thou hast believed: Preferable to the 
marginalrendering: ‘‘ hast thou believed ?”— Blessed 
are they: Implying the superiority of a faith inde- 
er of sight. All subsequent teaching in the 

ew Testament agrees with this. 

Verse 30.—The beginning of the verse in the Greek 
is peculiar, and points to a conclusion of the entire 
book.—/n the presence of the disciples: During the 
public ministry. The disciples were the ‘‘ accredited 
witnesses.” 

Verse 31.—T7hat ye may believe: Stating the pur- 
pose of the Gospel— That Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God: The error then prevalent was that the man 

esus was not the Son of God, but that deity had 
been temporarily superimposed upon him, leaving 
him at death. —Believing : In the evangelical sense. 
—Iln his name: Not “through.” 
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Sent to Serve 
By S. D. Gordon 


T WAS a perplexed company that gathered that 
first Christian Sabbath evening. It had been an 
exciting = & One by one they slip quietly in 

to the appointed place of. meeting. ‘There is danger 
that the enmity to Jesus may now be spent on them, 
so the door is carefully guarded. There they are sit- 
ting around the room engaged in eager talk. Peter’s 
face, all agleam with a new light, tells that he had 
seen Jesus. You can always know the man who has 
seen Jesus, by the look of his face. Mary Magda- 
lene’s face is fairly radiant. But most of them doubt 
the news. Itcan’t be true. These have been trying 
days. These enthusiastic ones are scarcely reliable. 
The strain has told on their strength. 

As they talk, suddenly, without any warning, there’s 
some one else standing in the room, There was no 
one there a moment ago. It /ooks like Jesus, That 
face! There are the scar-marks, and you can see 
their eyes searching between the sandal-straps. Yes, 
there are the ugly oles. But it can't be He. They 
too are seeing things. This tension is affecting their 
nerves badly. And they start back with white faces 
and staring eyes. 

Then that gentle, softly-modulated voice quietly 
spoke the usual good-evening salutation, ‘‘ Peace unto 

ou.’ And as they still doubt, Jesus heid out his 

ands, and then showed the spear hole in his side. 
Would that the Church might see that sight again 
to-day! Then he said, ‘‘ Have ye anything to eat?” 
And he ate a bit of cold fish, and maybe a bit of a 
barley loaf. Then they knew. Such homely evi- 
dence was irresistible. ‘That broiled fish is the best 
volume on Christian evidences yet produced. 

Then follow plans of service. There can be no 
service while there is serious doubt about Jesus. 
Jesus needed these men. His plan for reaching out 
toa whole race depended upon their co-operation. 
Just asin every generation, and to-day, it depends 
upon us who follow him. Whenever such co-opera- 
tion lags, his plans have lagged, and men have suf- 
fered, and the Kingdom has been delayed. His pur- 
pose in attending the meeting was simply this,—to 
clear their doubts away, so as to use them in Ze great 
service of telling a whole race about himself. 

The commission given is both simple and sweeping. 
They are to be even as he. He practically says, 
‘*You be I.” All that you have seen and found me 
to be, that you are to be. In your detachment from 
the world’s passions and ambitions; in the passionate 
abandonment of everything to this one service; in 
the mastery of yourselves; and in the power that 
shall attend every word and action and your very 
presence, you are to be as I have been. ‘The Father 
sent me. I have gone in his power. Now I send 
you in the same way. You goasI have gone. And 
you shall know the same power that I have known. 

Then he breathes upon them, saying, ‘* Take 

e the Holy Spirit.” This was to be their power. 

Toons had surrendered himself wholly to the control 
of the Spirit. The power they had witnessed in 
Jesus was the Spirit’s power. Now that Spirit was 
surrendered to the control of the risen Jesus for this 
new ministry by men among men. And as they in 
turn yielded themselves actively to the Spirit's con- 
trol, all men would know the same power in them 
that they had known in Jesus, 

The forgiving and retaining verse has puzzled 
many. One great historic branch of the church has 
built definite practises upon it. Our Protestant 
church has been inclined to swing to the opposite 
extreme in ignoring its full meaning. The parallel 
verses in Matthew, sixteenth and eighteenth chap- 
ters, should be read with it. Practically, it means 
that Jesus’ followers were and are to have the same 
right to speak for God that he had. It supposes a 
church pure, and living in the power of the Spirit. 
Such a church has the same authority to speak for 
God as Jesus had. Men’s sins are the one damning 
thing that separates from God, and that drags down 
to death by sheer moral gravity. Jesus’ followers, 
Going forth as his messengers, in the power of the 

oly Spirit, have the authority to declare to men 

ositively the forgiveness of their sins as they accept 
loans the Saviour, and to declare that their sins will 
remain, with all their damning power, in every one 
who refuses to accept. 

But Thomas was not at that memorable meeting. 
He doubted that Jesus had risen. He was stubborn 
in his doubting. That was why he didn't come. He 
missed much by staying away,—a whole week of 
blessed assurance and sweet peace. If it were in- 
deed true that Jesus had risen, then the likeliest 
place to find him was in this meeting of his disciples. 
Thomas made a bad mistake in staying away from 
such a place. That is a.ccommon mistake with doubt- 
ers. 

But Thomas was open to evidence. In that he was 
clear ahead of most of the doubting tribe. He was 
eager to find the truth. He heard about that -won- 
derful Sunday night meeting, and decided to be on 
hand the next: time and see for himself. 

Jesus’ attitude toward the doubter reveals the ten- 
derness and earnestness of his love. He came to the 
doubter and showed himself. ‘That is what doubters 
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and all of us need,—a look at Jesus himself, And 
that real contact is as possible to-day as then. Only 
that can draw out the deep, reverent ‘‘ My Lord and 
my God,” . 


NANTUCKET, Mass, - 
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Oriental Lesson - Lights 
By Mrs. Ghosn-el- Howie 


We therefore it was evening, on that day, 
the first day of the week, onde when the doors 
were shut where the disciples were, for fear 

of the Jews, Jesus came and stood in the midst, and 

saith unto them, Peace be unto you (v. 19) The 
phrase ‘‘ Sunday” is never used in the East; instead, 
we use ‘‘El Ahad.” This word means ‘the one” or 

‘‘the first,” by which every one understands the first 

a / of the week (comp. John 20: 1), 

doubt whether any doors are ever shut during 
the day or evening in the town where I live, but if 
the | gang go away and no one is left in the house, 
or if they all retire to sleep at night, then they lock 
their doors; even in stormy winter days the doors 
are left open all day, perhaps to admit light into the 
house. The disciples therefore must have been very 
much afraid of the Jews when they sat with closed 
doors. The like occurs now during times of disturb- 
ances or lawlessness. Some people stay at home and 
keep their doors shut and barricaded, and even then 
in some cases they do not escape, It is a sad fact 
that the Jews to-day, even in the Holy Land itself, 
have often occasion to hide themselves and keep their 
doors shut. 
fears the Jews. 
‘*Peace”’ is still the form of salutation in the East. 

‘*Peace be upon you,” ‘‘ Upon you be peace,” is an 

address which is heard every day. It is an antidote 

and an infallible cure for the malady of fear. When 
the Lord stood before the affrighted disciples and 
said, ‘‘ Peace be unto you,” did he not think of this? 

Did not the disciples see the contrast? Any Oriental 

with average intelligence would see it. 
fe breathed on them (vy. 22). In the course of a 

baptismal service the officiating priest breathes (blows) 
from his mouth in the face of the candidate. In con- 
secrating or blessing water for any purpose whatever, 
the bishop and priests blow into it as part of the con- 
secration service, 


“ 
The “ Hall-Marks” of Christianity 


The Lesson’s Missionary Meaning 
By Delavan L. Pierson 


HAT are the proofs tHat the claims of Jesus 
Christ for himself and his religion are true, 
while the claims of Hindooism and other reli- 

gions are not? Thomas had lived and worked with 
Christ for three years; he had seen his faultless life, 
had heard his wonderful words, and had witnessed 
his marvelous works; but it was not until he saw in 
the risen One the marks of the nails and the spear 
that he cried out in faith and full surrender, ‘‘ My 
Lord and my God,” 

The proofs of the truth of Christianity are the life, 
death, and resurrection of Christ. This is the sum 
of the argument used by Paul, and it is used to-day 
by the missionaries. 

But the marks of the cross—the ‘ hall-marks ” of 
Christianity—are still required as an evidence of its 
truth. Not until our Lord had shown his hands and 
his side did he say to his disciples, ‘‘ As the Father 
hath sent me, even so send I you.” Our mission is 
one of sacrifice as well as good news (1 John 3: 16). 
This is the kind of missionary work that counts. A 
Brahman in India recently told Dr. Lucas that he 
was led to believe in Christ by reading the life of 
Adoniram Judson. ‘‘If this missionary was ready 
to suffer so much,” said the Brahman, ‘‘in order that 
he might bring the gospel to my people, I know that 
his religion must be true.” 

This readiness of Christ's followers to give up home 
and friends and comforts—yes, life itself—for the sake 
of showing the way of life to their fellow-men, is the 
greatest argument for convincing unbelievers of the 
truth of their testimony. As was said of the Master, 
those who would save others cannot save themselves. 
As the Father sent his Son to live and work and teach 
and die for the salvation of man, so the Son sends 
his followers into the world. ‘‘ Blessed are they that 
have not seen, and yet have believed. ... These are 
written, that ye may believe.” 

Brook yn, N. Y. 


% 
Home Readings for the Week Preceding the Lesson 


Monday.—John 20 : 19-31. . . Jesus appears to the Apostles 
Tuesday.—Luke 24 : 13-24. . .... The walk to Emmaus 
Wednesday. —Luke 24 : 25-35 . . The Stranger Guest 
‘Thursday.—Luke 24 : 36-48 . . The pierced hands 
Friday.—Acts1:1-9 ...... . .. «Christ's last words 
Saturday.—Acts 13 : 16-33 . . Paul's address at Antioch 
Sunday —Rom, 10: I-13 4 Life by believing 


The Jews fear every one, but no one 
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Power to Forgive and Retain Sins 
What Did It Mean? 


HE power of forgiving and retaining sins was no 
prerogative of the Twelve, but was bestowed on 
all the disciples, It is the direct consequence of 

the gift of the Holy Spirit. Men ‘‘ moved by the 
Holy Ghost” will be able to discern other men’s 
spirits, and will know who are truly penitent, and 
their assurance of forgiveness will be itself the echo 
and the channel of the divine forgiveness. This is 
not the special function and privilege of a priesthood, 
but belongs to all who have seen the Lord, and have 
received his peace into their believing hearts. —A /e.x- 
ander McLaren, D.D.,in The Sunday School Times 
of May 20, 1905. 


Whose soever sins ye forgive, they are forgiven 
unto them; whose soever sins ye retain, they are 
retained, With regard to these words it should be 
observed: First, that if, as Luke represents, there 
were other disciples present besides the apostles, this 
power or prerogative is given to all alike; secondly, 
this fact in itself indicates that it is not a mere pre- 
rogative of an official character; thirdly, the remis- 
sion and retaining are to be only in accordance with 
the mind and guidance of the Spirit; oy" for- 
giveness is, everywhere throughout the New Testa- 
ment, made dependent on repentance and faith; the 
remission must therefore have reference to these 
conditions ; fifthly, there is no indication in the 
Scriptures that the absolute knowledge of the heart, 
so far as to perceive, beyond doubt, the presence or 
absence of repentance and faith, belongs +o, or is 
bestowed upon, any or all Christians. The power 
here referred to must be, accordingly, a declarative 
power,—the power of proclaiming that the sins of the 
man who repents and believes are forgiven, or a power 
of this general character. There is, apparently, a 
close connection between these words and those of 
Luke 24: 47,—Jesus sends the disciples, ‘‘that re- 
pentance and remission of sins should be preached 
in his name unto all the nations.”—President Timo- 
r Dwight, D.D., LL.D., n The Sunday School 

zmes of October 23, 1886. 


% 
The Busy Man’s Corner 
By William H. Ridgway 


HEN ¢he doors were shut... .-Jesus came and 
stood in the midst (v.19). When I was a boy, 
this passing through a closed door, by a man 

who could talk and eat, bothered me more than all 
the other miracles. But in these days it is different. 
os jim fell out of the apple tree. They took 

im up to Dr. Pratt’s and put him under the X-rays. 
Here is a photograph of the inside of him, showing 
as plain as day what bones were broken. Wonder- 
ful! And they tell us we are only beginning to find 
outthings. I wouldn’t doubt and scoff at Bible things 
if I were you. We are only ignorant as yet. Remem- 
ber that electrical analogy of the Holy Spirit a few 
lessons back? John 14: 12,—and Christian nations 
do them. 


When... he showed unto them his hands and his 
side the disciples... were glad (v. 20). Scared as 
the disciples were, when they saw the signs of his 
sufferings and believed,—then came gladness (1 Pet. 
4:13). He was no spirit. Talked with them. Dined 
with them. If you can be gotten to really know him, 
you too will believe and be glad. There is a good 
man in Philadelphia for whom I ‘‘ had no use.” Just 
didn’t like him. Could not have told why. But one 
day I chanced to dine and talk with him, and to my 
surprise found him ‘‘ just too splendid for anything.” 
It is the same way with you fellows who *‘ have no 
use for religion.” You can’t tell why. Try talking 
with Jesus. You don’t love him, because you don't 
know him. You'll find him ‘‘too splendid for any- 
thing” (Song of Sol. 5 : 16). 


Peace be unto you (v. 21). 
peace. What the angels san 
14). Well, George, what is Matthew 10:34? True, 
isn’t it? Only a while ago the Pope was burning 
‘‘heretics,” Calvin executing Servetus, Cavaliers 
gunning for Covenanters, Puritans hanging Quakers, 
Quakers sacrificing Pennsylvania Presbyterians. 
Abraham Lincoln was raised up that these United 
States might have peace and after four years’ terrible 
fighting we have it, let us hope, forever. The sun- 
shine comes that the earth may be blessed. It 
sweetens and purifies, and we cut away our trees 
that it may play over our houses. You don’t hold it 
to blame when the milk sours and the meat spoils. 
But I saw a bottle the other day which was a bottle 
inside a bottle, with a vacuum between. Cold milk 
placed in it stayed cold for days, even in the warm 
sun. We are learning how. We are learning Christ 
and learning peace. 

Men have always 
bitter fight. 
professional man. 
gether. 


Jesus came to bring 
at his birth (Luke 2: 


been fighting, Business is a 


Ask any merchant, manufacturer or 
But we are learning to get to- 
We ‘‘combine,” ‘‘ amalgamate,’ 


( Continued on page 259, second column) 


, 


and stop 





LESSON FOR JUNE 7 (John 20: 19-31) 


The Hlustration Round-Table 


All readers are invited to assist in the conduct of this department. 
One dollar is offered for every anecdotal lesson illustration that can 
be used, and two dollars for the best illustration used for each week’s 
lesson, 

Illustrations are due three months before the date of the lessons. Do 
not contribute without sending for particulars, with lesson calendar, 
which will be sent by the Times, free, upon request. 


** As the Father Hath Sent Me ”’—v. 21. 


ESUS (therefore said to them again, Peace be 
unto you: as the Father hath sent me, even so 
send I you(v. 21). One time at Hang Chow, 

Mrs Paxton was, in the absence of the regular phy- 
sician of the compound, called to dress the arm of a 
native policeman who, in an encounter with a thief, 
had had an artery severed, After dressing his arm, 
she told him to go to a surgeon in the morning, but 
to her surprise he returned to her. She told him that 
she would treat him only on condition that he take 
everything that she gave him. He consented re- 
luctantly, and every morning as she slowly dressed 
his arm, she told him the story of Christ’s love. One 
day he said: ‘I will believe this story if I can see it 
written in a book so that I can read it.” She gave 
him the Gospel of John in Chinese, but he seemed 
unable to understand why Christ had left his home 
to come to a life of trial to save sinners. At last one 
day he came with a shining face and said: ‘‘ Now, I 
understand, and it is you that have made me. Christ 
gave up his home in heaven, and came to save us, 
just as you have left your beautiful home in America 
and all your friends to come here toa life of hardship 
to tell us how we may be saved.” Lage J in Hang 
Chow this Christian native policeman tells the glad 
story to every one he meets.—MMiss Oril E. Hen- 
thorne, Indianapolis. This story was told by Mrs. 
Paxton's mother at a Christian Endeavor meeting 
in Indianapolis. 


Christ’s Authority, or the Emperor’s ?—v. 21. 

As the Father hath sent me, even so send I you 
(v. 21). In ‘*My Life and Times,” by Cyrus Hamlin, 
the story is told of the arrest and transportation to 
Siberia of Mesrobe Taliatine for doing Christian work 
in Turkey. Dr. William G. Schauffler hastened to 
the Russian palace to protest to Ambassador Bou- 
tineff that Mesrobe was a good man, and that all 
the American missionaries were ready to go bail for 
him. Boutineff haughtily replied: ‘‘ I might as well 
tell you now that the Emperor of Russia, who is my 
master, will never allow Protestantism to set its foot 
in Turkey.” Dr. Schauffler with equal dignity said: 
‘Your Excellency, the kingdom of Christ, who is my 
Master, will never ask the Emperor of all the Russias 
where it may set its foot.” ‘The commission of the 
Master is all sufficient. As he himself declared, all 
authority has been given to him. Though all the 
kings and armies of earth should combine in oppo- 
sition, the commission stands, and the progress and 
triumph of the Kingdom are assured.— Zhe Rev. A. 
F. Weaver, Milton, Pa. 


A Too Hard-Earned Salary—v. 25. . 

But he said unto them,...I will not believe 
(v. 25). In The Iron Age a story is*told of a big 
firm of contractors which employs a man at a salary 
of ten thousand dollars a year just to be a thorough- 
going pessimist about every proposition submitted to 
him. is business is to disbelieve in everything and 
everybody. To him the credit of no person or firm is 
safe from suspicion; no inventory appraisement is 
believed till it has been revalued; ‘‘acccunts pay- 
able” are not accepted at face value until investi- 
gated; profit balances must be mercilessly criticized. 
By the time he gets through with a proposition, the 
very worst is known about it, and the firm can decide 
whether it is worth thinking about. They consider 
the pessimist worth his salary. Probably he is, for 
their purposes. But the question comes insistently 
as this ten-thousand dollar pessimist is considered in 
himself: ‘‘Is his salary really worth it, to him ?”— 
Ruth B. Hand, Scranton, Pa. From Forward. The 
prize for this week ts awarded to this illustration 


Trusting a Saviour Invisible—v. 29. 

Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed (v. 29). Iwas once sailing for the harbor 
of Ardrossan in Scotland. It was dark, bvt I could 
see the revolving light on the pier not far off. I had 
no plan of Ardrossan, but the place appeared on the 
chart clear enough to warrant my finding an anchor- 
age near the town. I was sailing straight for the 
harbor, when a loud, clear voice rang out in the 
gloom: ‘Ship ahoy! Port your helm; you are run- 
ning straight on toa rock.” I did not argue: ‘‘ Be- 
cause I cannot see the one who speaks, I will not 
believe him!” I acted. on the advice given. The 
next moment the voice added, ‘‘ Steady; starboard a 
little!” Thus, following the guidance of one be- 
lieved, but not seen, I was soon safe in the harbor. 
There I saw my guide, and thanked him for his 
timely help, and I saw the rock that so nearly proved 
my destruction. How foolish are those who, because 
they cannot see a visible God, discredit the warnings 
he sends!—Mrs. M. Watts, Clapham Park, Lon- 
don, Eng. From The Earnest Worker. 
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What the Gospel of John Did for Kageyama—v. 31. 

But these are written, that ye may believe that 
Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God; and that be- 
lieving Fe may have life in his name (v. 31). After 
the third endeavor to blockade the entrance to Port 
Arthur by the Japanese fleet, a torpedo boat was sent 
the rescue of the survivors, and a dead body was re- 
covered that was identified as that of Shikanosuke 
Kageyama of Okayama; third sergeant of the engi- 
neering department, and one of the crew of the 
‘*Otarumaru.” In examining his clothing, 7 
found in his breast pocket a booklet soaked wit 
water and blood,—a copy of the Gospel by John. 
Before this book had been given to him by Miss Mc- 
Lane of London; he had lived a dissolute life, and 
his ability had counted for naught because of his dis- 
sipations. Reading the Gospel a gaan € his con- 
duct changed, he rose rapidly in his profession, his 
talents and character were soon held in high esteem. 
Trusting fully in the promises of Christ, he entered 
the deolty fight. In peace and hope he passed away. 
The book that was with him unto the end of life and 
that had brought him the assurance of life eternal, 
was carefully preserved and sent to the donor.— 
The Rev. Tileston F. Chambers, Saratoga Springs, 
N. Y. Narrated by the Rev. Henry Loomis. 


5 A 
From the Platform 


By Philip E. Howard 


A Prayer Before the Lesson 


N THE midst of all our trials thou hast promised 
us peace, O God,—a peace that is too wonderful 
for us to understand, but so real that we cannot 

doubt its presence. Even as thou didst speak peace 
to thy disciples of old, so to us thou dost speak in these 
days. Even as thou didst answer every doubt of 
theirs, so thou answerest our doubts by pointing us 
to thy wounded, risen, peace-giving self. We pray 
that no one of us this day may miss the meaning of 
that peace, and the scattering of doubts that have 
troubled some of us. Help us to trust thee as the 
whole answer we need for all our problems, and may 
we have the good sense and the grace to come out 
squarely, as Thomas did, and acknowledge our de- 
votion to thee. Amen. 


Before the Lesson 


The superintendent can hardly do a more profitable 
service to the school, in connection with this lesson, 
than to pick out the best reader, man or woman, boy 
or girl, in the membership, and let that one read from 
the platform, very slowly, from the thirteenth verse 
to the end of Luke 24. Luke tells the story of the 
lesson more in detail than does John, and most 
vividly. 


After the Lesson 


The disciples of the Son of God were afraid. They 
were amazed at the actual death of Jesus; they could 
hardly believe that he was among them once more. 
Do you remember another time when the disciples 
were afraid when they saw Jesus near them ? 

And how like them we are! ‘‘It’s too good to be 
true,” is what we might have said when Jesus stood 
there. Isn’t it ashame that we should ever say that ? 
Oughtn’t we to say, rather, that it is just like the 
Lord to do for us far more than we had thought he 
would? It isn’t too good to be true; it’s so good that 
it must be true ! 

And Jesus gives a special word of blessing to those 
who wiil believe the best, expect great things, even 
when they haven’t seen with their eyes and touched 
with their hands. 

I want to put Thomas’ answer on the board—his 
answer to Christ. Will you say it? 





MY LORD 
AND 
MY GOD 











There’s the secret of it all,—the knowledge that we 
can say confidently, trustfully, #y Lord and my God. 
No room for any doubting there! Can you say it? 
Is he your Lord, your God? Let us pray. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


% : 
Hymns and Psalms for this Lesson 


(With references also to the old and new editions of the 
metrical Psalm book ‘ Bible Songs.’’) 


‘*I need Thee every hour." Psalm 85 : 5-9. 
‘* Jesus, in thy dying woes.”’ (116 : 1-4. 172 : 1-4.) 
‘“Hark! the voice of love and Psalm 98 : 1-6. 

mercy.”’ (137 : 1-4. 197 : 1-4.) 
**O perfect life of love." Psalm 27 : 4-8. : 
‘*From the cross uplifted high." mS A al 57 : 2-5.) 
**Onward, Christian soldiers."’ (58 ? -— 90 : 1-4.) 
‘*A charge to keep I have."’ 


Psalm 118 : 16-20. 
‘* Soldiers of Christ, arise."’ (170: 16-20, 238 : 16-20.) 
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Graded Helps 


The Adult Bible Class 
By Professor Frank K. Sanders, D.D. 


The Last Vestige of Doubt in the Disciple 
Circle Removed 








I, THE GENERAL PREPARATION (John 20 : 19-29). 
{For each member of the Bible class.] 


ITH this lesson the argument of the Gospel ac- 
cording to John comes to a very impressive 
close. The first twelve chapters exhibited 

Jesus as declaring himself in varied ways to the peo- 
ple, some of them responsive, others hostile, as God’s 
real representative, but also maintained that the re- 
sult of this exhibition was a failure. The Jewish 
people did not receive Jesus as their expected Mes- 
siah nor his message of eternal life. Chapters 13 to 
20 conveyed an opposite impression, one of culmina- 
po success. Inthe uppet room Jesus revealed him- 
self in fullest measure to his loyal disciples. He 
gave them an understanding of the permanence and 
of the importance both of their relationship with him 
and of the work which all were to do together. The 
events of the passion added other proofs of the lord- 
ship of Jesus. The cross supremely revealed his 
dignity, goodness, heroic courage, and absolute faith 
in God and in himself. The onlooking disciples 
would have many times said, as did the centurion in 
Mark's report, ‘‘ Truly this man was the Son of God,” 
but they would have used the words in a sense rather 
meaningless to him. 

But the resurrection narrative of chapter 20 com- 
pletes the story of the attainment of assured faith by 
those who were competent witnesses because they 
knew all the facts. A faith which had its basis in 
personal affection and loyalty was exchanged for a 
faith which was born of conviction. The last lesson 
exhibited the dawning of that final stage of faith. 
— had to appear before it could develop. This 
esson shows how the growing conviction of the 
eleven and their intimate associates became absolute. 
The narrative relates two of the an, one on 
that very evening when Jesus suddenly appeared in 
the midst of the ten, the other more than a week 
later, when he appeared as suddenly again and con- 
vinced the hesitant Thomas. So matter of fact was 
Thomas, and so hard to fill with enthusiasm, that his 
confession,‘ My Lord and my God” (v. 28), ranks with 
Peter’s declaration at Czesarea Philippi, many months 
— as a summing up of the setttled conviction 
of all. 

It mattered little in the long run for the success of 
the mission of Jesus that it was yet incomplete (v. 21), 
and that the Jewish nation had rejected him, so long 
as he had absolutely convinced these few that he had 
triumphed over death, had glorified the cross, and 
was now more than ever their inspiring and sustain- 
ing Lord. It was a victory of consequence, since it 
opened a long pathway of achievement. Fittingly it 
concluded this wonderful Gospel which told the story 
of the way in which Jesus revealed his glory. 


II. REFERENCE LITERATURE. 

A leaflet containing the names and prices of reference works bearing 
on the current lessons will be mailed by The Sunday School Times Co., 
upon request, for a tworcent stamp. 

A new commentary, the Westminster New Testa- 
ment, has a little volume on ‘‘ The Gospel of St. 
John,” by Clark, which is inexpensive and excellent, 
although sparing, in comments. Riggs and Plum- 
mer handle these episodes well. 


III. SuGGESTIONS FOR THE TEACHING OF THE LESSON. 
[This section aims to outline, in a form suitable for discussion, the 

themes in which adults will be interested. It is intended to afford 

hints for a variety of treatments rather than one unvarying method.] 

The final attainment of absolute conviction and its 
significance as preparing these men for sharing in 
Christ’s mission is the distinctive idea of this passage. 

The Appearance to the Ten. Uow does Luke 
indicate that they had been prepared for this? What 
evidence is given in that Gospel, and in this, that 
they recognized a difference between him and their 
old Master ? 

The Proof of His Reality. Inwhat ways was this 
made clear? (See also Luke 24 : 40-43.) 

The Attitude of Thomas. Was his slowness in 
arriving at a conviction regarding Jesus deserving of 
reproach? What do 11:16 and 14: 5 indicate re- 
garding his habits of mind ? 

His Confession. What did Thomas really mean 
by it? Did it bring the gospel to a climax ? 

The Joy of Faith That Cannot See. Can convic- 
tion rest on other than outward evidence? Why was 
such faith of greatest significance ? 


IV. For Home Strupy on Next WEEK’s LESSON. 
(For assignment in advance, by the teacher, to members of the class.) 
1. Why is this chapter properly called an appendix 
to the Gospel? 2. What traits of Jesus’ character 
uppermost in the Gospel are apparent in this story 
also? 3. What was the episede’s significance to Peter? 


em 
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My Class of Girls 
By Margaret E. Sangster 


F THE girls have their own Bibles, each may 
mark in hers the verse in this lesson that she likes 
best, then she may read the verse to the others. 

One will be impressed with the sweet words that 
Jesus spoke when the disciples first saw him in their 
midst, the doors being shut. No sweeter words than 
‘*Peace be unto you” have ever been spoken to 
human hearts. Another will tell how wonderful it 
seems to her that Jesus addressed Thomas, who had 
refused to believe that he was risen from the dead, 
saying, ‘‘ Reach hither thy finger, and see my 
hands.” The teacher may find that the most thought- 
ful girl in the class has selected the twenty-ninth 
verse of the lesson, in which there is a beautiful 
promise for all Christians to the end of the world : 
‘** Blessed are they that have not seen, and yet have 
believed.” Ask the class toturn to 1 Peter 1 : 8, read- 
ing in concert some words that Peter wrote many 
years after this evening. 

Why were the doors shut where the little company 
had assembled? Do you not suppose that a sentry 
stood at the door so that only disciples might come 
in? Perhaps er had a password, as people have 
when they come t none guarded lines. The one at 
the door may have said, ‘‘ Friend, advance and give 
the countersign,” and the word may have been ‘‘ Jesus 
of Nazareth.” You see, girls, that the little company 
of disciples were now in an enemy's country, and the 
men who hated their Master hated them. They had 
to be cautious. But Jesus, after he rose from the 
ere. could be kept from no room by bolts and bars, 

ie could and did appear anywhere at any moment. 
If the disciples felt afraid when they first saw him, 
all fear vanished when they heard his voice. 

The heart of this lesson is in the incident of Christ's 
convincing Thomas that he was the same Master with 
whom he fad walked and talked, who had said, ‘‘ Let 
not your heart be troubled,” who had been nailed to 
the cross, who had really died and been laid away in 
the tomb. Thomas was one of the people who are 
always demanding proof. Our Lord gave him the 
proof of sight and touch and hearing, and the Thomas 
who was full of doubt became full of faith, exclaim- 
ing in reverent adoration, ‘‘ My Lord and my God.” 

Tas each of the girls given her heart to the risen 
Christ? Has he come in and appeared there to her 
understanding? Does she mean to love him and 
serve him through all her days? 


Home Work for the Girls on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What had the disciples been rig | all night on 
the Sea of Galilee? 2. ow did they feel when they 
came tothe shore inthe morning? 3. What direction 
did he give them? 4. Tell the marvelous result 
that followed their obedience. 5. By what thought- 
ful act did Jesus show himself their friend as of old ? 


% 
My Class of Boys 
By Eugene C. Foster 


UCH doors didn’t keep Jesus out. That chal- 
lenged the interest of the boys. Don’t know 
how it was done; can't explain it 7 any of the 

laws of matter I happen to know. But that he stood 
there I'm as sure as were the disciples. ‘‘ Peace be 
unto you” I explained with Mrs. Howie's help. 

Then verse 21 held our thought. Jesus—sent by 
God; ‘‘even so send I you.” end who? The dis- 
ciples? Yes; any one else? The minister? Yes; 
any one else? Every Christian.. Every one who 
bears the name of Christ is one who is ‘‘sent.” Sent 
where? Well, sometimes to Africa and the far-off 
islands of the sea; but sometimes, too, just to my 
next door neighbor, or the fellow who sits next to 
me at school. Sent with what? Jesus had a mes- 
sage of salvation; and that’s what I’m sent with—a 
message of salvation to every one who hasn't found 
Christ as a personal Saviour. We say Christ had a 
great mission; so have we—the same mission, since 
he committed it to us. 

In verse 22 I found an wey y | to review a 
previous lesson—The Mission of the Holy Spirit. I 
paused to see whether any boy would ask for a fuller 
meaning of verse 23. None did, and I was about to 
pass it; but my thought flashed ahead a few years 
to the time of questioning which some of these boys 
might have, and I paused to explain the passage as 
treated on page 254 in this issue. 

The case of Thomas occupied the balance of our 
time. Thomas got the proof that he wanted, and 
with it a blessing; and he testified to his personal 
belief and acceptance in that wonderful cry, ‘‘My 
Lord and my God.” I’m glad we weren't left in 
doubt as to whether we need to have the proof 
which Thomas asked for in order to get the blessing 
Thomas got. That twenty-ninth verse takes in 
every one of us, fellows—if we believe. Believe 
what? Believe in Jesus. Yes, but how? I have a 
quarter-dollar in my hand; I say ‘‘Edwin, you may 
have it if you will reach out and take it.” Edwin 
believes me, for he has never known me to tell him a 
falsehood. But just believing in what I say doesn’t 
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oe him the quarter, does it? What must he do? 
ure—reach out and take it. Now there are different 
ways to believe in Christ; we are told (James 2: 19), 
that *‘ the devils also believe, and shudder.” Some of 
you fellows will grow up and go tocollege. ‘There 
may hear fellows talk of having ‘‘ intellectual 

lief.” Well, that’s what Edwin had when he be- 
lieved what I said, but didn’t take the quarter. He’d 
have a much better belief if he’d just take me at my 
word and take the quarter. That’s the kind of belief 
for which Christ promises a blessing in verses 29 to 31. 


Home Work for the Boys on Next Week’s Lesson 


1. What was Peter’s occupation when Jesus called 
him ? (Matt. 4: 18.) 2. What other two appearances 
of Jesus to the disciples, after his resurrection, does 
John tell about? 3. What made the disciples sup- 
pose it was Jesus who stood on the beach? 4. What 
question, in verses 15 to 17, must each one of us an- 
swer at some time? 5. What command in the nine- 
teenth verse has Jesus left for each one of us? 


© 
For the Primary Teacher 
By Mrs. Mary Foster Bryner 


O*% afternoon, when Robert came from school, 
his auntie met him at the door and said: ‘* You 
have a dear little baby brother upstairs; he’s 
asleep now with mother. I will call you when he 
wakes,”” It seemed too good to be true, for Robert 
had wanted a baby brother for a long time. He said: 
‘*T just can’t believe it till you let me see him.” The 
children played outside until auntie called them to take 
them upstairs. There really was a wee, tiny baby 
with mother. How proud they were! Robert wanted 
to bring all his playmates right away to show them 
his new brother, but auntie said he must wait until 
baby was stronger. ‘Robert told the boys, and said: 
‘* He’s really, — my own little brother.” 

Some big people are like Robert; they can’t be- 
lieve without seeing for themselves. You know how 
surprised Mary and the women were when they took 
their spices to Jesus’ grave and founditempty. They 
couldn't believe the angel who said,‘ He is not here; 
he is risen.” Afterward, when Mary turned and 
the stranger beside her spoke her name, she knew 
and believed that he was Totus. (Write, Mary Be- 
lieved Jesus.) When Mary ran and told the disci- 
ue pe couldn’t believe it either (Mark 16: 11). 

Which of them ran to the grave to see? 

This all happened early that first glad Easter Sun- 
day morning. (Sing.an Easter song.) 

leous meant to show himself to his friends, to prove 
that as he had power to lay down his life he really 
had the power to take it again. Matthew (28 : 1-8) 
tells how wonderfully it all happened. Jesus knew 
that people couldn’t believe that he was alive unless 
they saw him. That same Easter, toward evening, 
he joined two men who were walking to a village 
about seven miles from Jerusalem. When he asked 
what they were talking about, they told him how 
Jesus had been crucified and buried, and that some 
of the women said that he had risen again (Luke 24: 
19-24), and they had seen him, but the two men 
couldn’t believe it. At the journey’s end they in- 
vited the stranger to have supper with them. Then 
he asked the blessing, they knew and believed that 
it was Jesus. (Add Two Men.) Then he left them. 
They hurried back that same evening to tell the dis- 
ciples that they had seen Jesus, but they couldn't 
believe it yet (Mark 16: 13), Just then, right in the 
room, they heard a gentle voice say, ‘t Peace be unto 
you.” There stood Jesus among them. They hadn't 
seen him come in, so were much frightened, thinking 





MARY 

TWO MEN- BELIEVED 
“TEN DISCIPLES 

THOMAS JESUS 

WE 











they had seen a spirit (Luke 24:37). Jesus knew 
that they needed more proof, so he said: ‘‘See my 
hands and my feet; handle me and see; it is I my- 
self.” Then he asked for something to eat, and they 
gave him broiled fish and honey. ‘‘ Then were the 
disciples glad when they saw the Lord, and they be- 
lieved.” (Add Ten Disciples.) Only ten were there. 
Judas never met with them again after that night in 
the upper room, and Thomas wasn’t there when 
Jesus came. When he came back, the disciples said, 
** We have seen the Lord.” But Thomas said, ‘‘ Ex- 
cept I see the nail-prints, I will not believe.” 

A whole week went by. and the eleven disciples 
were again gathered in their upper room. A voice 
said as before, ‘‘ Peace be unto you,”’ and there stood 
Jesus. He called Thomas, saying: ‘‘ Reach hither 
your finger, and touch my hands, and be not faith- 
less, but believing.’’ (Show the picture-roll.) Then 
Thomas knew and believed Jesus. (Add Thomas.) 
‘‘Thomas answered and said unto him, My Lord, 
and my God.” 

Jesus was glad, but he said many people would 
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live afterward who must believe without seeing, for 
he was soon going back to heaven. That is why John 
wrote all these things in his book that we might be- 
lieve, and that we might share the new, the everlast- 
| life which Jesus promised. (Add We.) 

ring next Sunday on a piece of paper the names 


of those who believed Jesus. 


Workers’ Questions Answered 








Parents’ Problems 
By Patterson Du Bois 


Will you please advise some books for reading on the sub- 


ject of ‘Hereditary Influences,” or mental, physical and 
moral responsibilities of parents to their offsprings.—C. 


For ten years or so I have made it a point to ad- 
vise parents and teachers to pay little or no attention 
to ‘‘ heredity.” This, for the reason that their busi- 
ness as trainers is with the child’s environment; and 
for the additional reason that they do not know what 
heredity is, and they are therefore likely to be misled 
by supposing that they do. Biologists are not yet 
agreed what they ought to mean when they talk about 
heredity. Many a person has been handicapped by 
supposing himself blessed or cursed by some unalter- 
able thing: in him that he called his ‘ heredity.” 
Shoot the spook! 





PENNSYLVANIA.—How would you train an over-sensitive 
chiid whose feelings are hurt whenever any criticism is made 
of his or her actions? Do you think such a condition due to 
a finely constituted nature, or too much self-conceit ? 


One of the most ‘‘conceited” men that I know of 
seems least affected by criticism. I am inclined to 
think ‘‘self-conceit” the one human characteristic 
most talked about and least understood. The late 
H. Clay Trumbull many years ago wrote an essay on 
‘*Sensitiveness as a Measure of Power,” which con- 
tained a profound truth indicated in the title. Psy- 
chologists strongly hold that there is no real power in 
a purely intellectual thought or idea. .The depth of 
feeling which lies behind it constitutes the power. 
Sensitiveness is therefore a psychological fact to be 
reckoned with. But it may be healthy or morbid, 
good or bad. If the child is sensitive to an unjust 
criticism, so far so good; if to a criticism just and 
kind and well-timed, then, not. so.good ;..and the 
child can be trained to see the weakness of it. . Per- 
haps a sufficient answer to this mother just now is,— 
examine your own way of criticizing. the child and 
see what kind it is, and how much of it youdo, Then 
remember that some adults are naturally reticent and 
secretive in their sensitiveness, and will turn their 
backs even if you thank or praise them. _Much more 
may the child be. In any case the child must see 
that you mean to be not censorious but helpful. Toa 
very conscientious child criticism may be painful be- 
cause it seems like accusation. So criticism must be 
tactful and gentle, and just. 





I am a teacher, and in my flock there is a little boy of eleven 
seriously hampered by birth and environment. Truth, 
honor and moral character are but words tohim. He is not 
above throwing down a three-year-old baby and stealing a 
nickel from him. He has no discoverable principle. Still he 
would do anything in reason to gain my approval, and I think 
this makes me responsible if I do not send him on a better boy 
than he came tome. If he has any idea that there is any 
honor in a thing, immediately he has done it—no matter how 
far it is from the fact. ‘‘Catching up with him’’ doesn’t up- 
set him a particle. He is not below the average in intelligence. 
—M. M. R. 


‘‘Hampered by birth and environment.” The case 
is uphill work for a teacher, sure enough. And yet 
she has a splendid chance because of the boy’s de- 
light in her approval. Moreover, if I understand her 
letter, the boy is very responsive to the appeal of 
honor. Perhaps his idea of honor needs improvement 
even though his response to his sense of it is quick 
and strong. Stimulus toward this would be found 
more in stories of heroic devotion than in abstract 
reasoning or precept. If he tends toward unfeeling 
cruelty or a hectoring, domineering spirit he may 
need to belong to a community or club where there is 
rigorous self-government and democratic equality—or 
expulsion. Let him be familiar with non-military 
forms of heroism and conquest as examples to for- 


bearance, self-control and self-conquest. Look at 
the coast-guard and fireman. 
But even this must not be forced too far. There is 


a tendency to make babes suppose that they are set 
to save a suffering world. A boy like this may be- 
come insufferably ‘‘ useful” if much pressed. Per- 
haps he needs to be forced or led to tasks which will 
exhaust his overplus of steant. Maybe he is too much 
looked after and a little ignoring would diminish his 
importance. The account of him is too slender to 
make a very satisfactory answer possible. But with- 
out becoming sentimental with him, his teacher 


should keep that confidential touch, see that her life 
is such as to increase his faith in her, and showa 
genuine interest in his interests. Let us hear again. 


Athen: 





. 














LESSON FOR JUNE 7 (John 20: 19-31) 
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| HOME READING FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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“He That Loseth His Life ” 


By Joseph A. Torrey 


OUNT not success by what we gain, 
But by what we resist. 
We sometimes know our great ones 
By the honors they have missed. 
MANCHESTER, Mass. 


% 
The Change in Silas Jones 
By the Rev. Park Hays Miller 


IS name did not fit him, for he was an extraordi- 
nary man with a very ordinary name. ‘The 
name ‘Silas’ suggests rural origin and char- 

acteristics. And ‘‘ Jones” suggests that his was a 
numerous family. But the village was unanimous in 
its verdict that there was no other like Silas Jones. 
Every one declared that he was the ideal man. Per- 
haps there was good reason for their verdict. He 
was a man of means. From a small beginning he 
had built up the prosperous manufacturing industry 
which had brought prosperity to the village, and had 
made it almost acity. By his wisdom, honesty, and 
industry he had accumulated quite a fortune. His 
life and character were above reproach. He was 
always in his od on Sunday, and was an atten- 
tive listener. he pastor of his church felt that he 
had at least oze upon whom he could always count 
for sympathy and help. He was generous both in 
his treatment of men and in his gifts. He was the 
largest subscriber to every worthy fund. He wasa 
generous contributor to every good cause. The vil- 
lage was right,—he was an extraordinary man. Silas 
Jones had some right to feel a little self-complacent 
as he returned home in the afternoon to his family, 
for he had the respect of his fellow-citizens, and it 
had been honestly won. 

But Silas Jones had one fault of which he was un- 
aware, and of which his neighbors seemed uncon- 
scious. He loved prominence. He was in the church 
because he honestly felt he ought to be, and because 
he wanted to be; and yet, if he had searched his 
own heart as he walked to his pew on Sunday, he 
would have realized that he was a little proud of the 
fact that the people pointed him out to strangers as 
the one who had built the church. He was ready to 
give, but he was not aware that a good part of his 
enjoyment in giving was due to self-satisfaction 
and the approval of men. When he gave, it was 
known, though his gifts were not purposely published, 
and each added to the esteem in which he was held. 

Nor was it for advertising purposes that he.gave. 
He would have condemned with all his heart any’one 
who gave to charity and charged it to his advertising 
department. Yet the fact was that Silas*Jones gave, 
not so much for the good he would do as for the sat- 
isfaction that came to him when he thought of what 
he had done and that men would know it. If the 
truth must be told, the great longing of his heart was 
for the approval and praise of men. He lived on it. 
He wanted all his deeds of kindness and charity to 
be as conspicuously labeled with the name of Silas 
Jones as were the products of his business enter- 
prise with the trade-mark of his company. Yet if he 
had been told that he was selfish, or that he loved 
praise and doted on it, he would have been shocked. 

As Silas Jones walked from his office to his home, 
he was conscious of keen anticipation. His favorite 
cousin was to spend a few weeks in his home. He 
always enjoyed her visits. She seemed to bring a 
benediction with her. His wife was sweeter amidst 
the trying cares of the home when the dear old cousin 
was there. The children seemed to quarrel less, and 
to enjoy life more. He himself wondered at his own 
sweet disposition at these seasons. ‘‘ Cousin Martha” 
made the atmosphere in which she moved one of de- 
light and happiness. She was not a great woman, 
but she understood people, and knew just how to 
bring to the surface the best that wasin them. She 
could put the fretful baby to sleep; she could even 
make Harold and Ralph play together for half an 
hour, vying with each other to see which could be 
the more unselfish. Silas Jones was glad that he 
would find Cousin Martha at the house to greet him 
as he returned from his place of business. 

Little did he imagine that it was not his wife or 
children against whom Cousin Martha was plotting 
this time. He would have marveled had he known 
just what was in her heart that day. 

A pleasant evening was spent at home that night. 
During the early evening hours the children had to 
have their favorite games which Cousin Martha 
always played with them. Then Mrs. Jones and 
Cousin Martha had to have their quiet talk together, 
while Silas Jones listened, and, between- articles in 
the paper, added his word or asked some question. 





Already he had begun to feel the kindly influence of 
her whose life motto had been, *‘ In honor preferring 
one another.” 

The next morning the children were up bright and 
early, long before their usual time, for it was the 
great day of the year, especially for the boys,—that of 
the annual parade and drill of the local company of 
the militia. Long before the hour for the exciting 
events had arrived, the children and Cousin Martha 
were there and ready for the great occasion. The 
band never looked more attractive than ae did that 
day in their beautiful new uniforms, the gift of Silas 

ones. The drum-major marched at the head, clad 
in his bright red coat and crowned with his great 
bear-skin hat, and twirling his entrancing stick. 
How that splendid drum-major thrilled the boys! In 
wonder they watched the parade and drill. 

When Silas Jones reached home at noon he found 
the boys living over in their imagination the scenes 
of the morning. The music was still ringing in their 
ears. Harold was prancing about the room with 
high steps, frantically beating time with an imag- 
inary stick, thinking himself to be the drum-major. 
Ralph was following after him, with puffed cheeks, 
uttering a deep roar. He was the man with the 
bass horn. While waiting for lunch Silas Jones sat 
down in the room where the boys were playing. He 
saw Cousin Martha call them to her, and heard her 
in her quiet way begin totalk to them. He knew 
the children were about to learn a lesson. 

‘* Who are you, Harold?” said their cousin. 

‘*‘T am the drum-major.” 

‘* And why are you wanting to be the drum-major ?” 
she asked. 

‘* Why,” answered the boy, ‘‘ because he marches in 
front, and carries the stick and keeps time, and wears 
the red coat and the big hat.” 

‘‘And who are you, Ralph?” continued their 
cousin. 

‘*I’m the man who plays the big horn.” 

‘* And why do you want to be the man who plays 
the big horn?” 

‘* Because,” answered he, ‘‘he makes the most 
noise.” 

Their father settled back in his chair with a smile 
on his lips, for he knew that something good was 
oomat: 

‘Well, boys,” said their cousin, ‘‘ did you see the 
man that carried the smallest horn ?” 

‘‘ Yes,”’ they both responded. 

‘* Well, he is the one who trained the band and led 
the music, while the man with the red uniform only 
looks nice and keeps the men in line. The man with 
the big horn only fills in the harmony, but the man 
with the little horn, the one you scarcely noticed, is 
the one that really makes the music.” 

The boys went back to their play after lunch, and 
Silas Jones returned to his office. He could not ex- 
plain why, but, somehow, he kept thinking of the 
drum-major who walked in front and the cornetist 
who really made the music. 

All that afternoon Silas Jones thought of the drum- 


major and the cornetist. In the evening he found, 


Cousin Martha and the boys on the front porch. As 
peer stood together, Cousin Martha pointed out the 
gathering clouds; the sky was growing black. Then 
there was the distant rumble of thunder. Then there 
were flashes of lightning. Drops of rain began to 
fall. The claps of thunder were deafening; the 
flashes of light were blinding; and the noise of the 
rain upon the ground and roof was like the muffled 
sound of musketry. Cousin Martha told the boys, 
as they looked out from the shelter of the house, of 
what the rain does for the world, how it makes the 
ground fruitful, how it brings refreshment and bless- 
ing. ‘‘But,” she said, ‘“you always 4now when it 
Tains; it makes such a fuss and such a noise about it 
that one cannot help knowing.” 

That night, when he went to bed, Silas Jones 
thought of the rain. Several mornings later he came 
downstairs to find Cousin Martha with Ralph and 
Harold out on the lawn. The boys were looking at 
their shoes, which had become wet from walking in 
the grass. There was a puzzled look on the face of 
Ralph as he turned to his cousin and asked: 

‘* But, Cousin Martha, it didn’t rain last night. I 
know it didn’t. I didn’t hear a sound, and the grass 
is all wet, and my shoes are soaked.” 

Then Cousin Martha told about the dew,—how 
silently, unseen and unnoticed, it lets its refreshing 
moisture fall upon the vegetation. She told them of 
what the dew means to nature in the days when no 
rain falls. Then she reminded them of the rain a 
few nights before, and how it had clamorously an- 
nounced its coming. 

Silas Jones left Cousin Martha talking with the 
boys, and went to his office. On his desk he found 
two letters, among others, which singularly fitted 
into his thoughts. One asked for a thousand dollars 
for a worthy cause, of public importance. The list 
of contributors would be published. The other let- 


ter was a touching appeal from an obscure man 
who was doing a noble work in uplifting men. A gift 
to him would be unknown and unheralded. The old 
temptation came to him. His passion seemed to take 
possession of him,—his passion for praise. ‘Phen he 
thought of the drum-major and the cornetist, of the 
rain and the dew. He went to the bank and got a 
cashier’s check for one thousand dollars. He placed 
it in a sealed envelope, and directed it to the man 
who had sent the appeal for the obscure cause, en- 
closing with the check this note : 


DEAR FRIEND: 
Please receive this little gift from one who wishes 
only to serve his Master and desires his name to remain 


nknown to any one save himself. a 
bs y A FRIEND. 


With a new joy in his heart, Silas Jones went home 
to his lunch. How beautiful the world seemed to 
him! He had done something, not for praise, but 
for Christ’s sake, and his Kingdom’s sake. As he 
entered the yard he went straight to Cousin Martha, 
and, with a new light in his face, and with a firm 
clasp of the hand, he said, ‘I thank you for the les- 
son of the dew.” And Cousin Martha only smiled. 


PHILADELPHIA, 
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China’s Kitchen-God 
By Belle Sparr Luckett 


a gay mixture of red, green, orange, and purple, 
on a square of thin paper, are printed the pictures 
of a number of people, all Chinese. There are 
men and women, the wives and servants of the prin- 
cipal figure, the kitchen-god of China. The large, 
se perp eg Chinaman with the fine hat on his 
ead and the long, tail-like mustache is said to be a 
picture of Chang Kung, a wonderful man, who lived 
tei: or tweve hundred years ago. The thing that 
made Chang Kung so wonderful was that he lived 
inside of one yard with nine generations of his kin- 
folks, without a single quarrel. This wonderful man 
also had a hundred wonderful dogs, all of them the 
most peaceable and polite dogs in the world, for it is 
said they even waited for one another if any of them 
were late at meal-time. 

The emperor, hearing of this remarkable man and 
his remarkable family, sent for him and asked to 
know the secret of such household harmony. For 
answer, Chang Kung simply wrote the word, ‘‘ For- 
bearance,”’ 

Having a desire that all the people might imitate 
Chang Kung’s example, the emperor made him a 
god, and had his image and that of his wives placed 
in Chinese homes to be worshiped by the whole 
family. So Chang Kung became the kitchen-god, 
who was supposed to bring peace and put an end to 
discord. 

A kitchen-god of thin paper, covered with red, 
green, orange, and purple pictures, can be bought for 
half a cent, though others, with pictures of fruits and 
food and animals and people, all beautifully cut out 
and pasted on sheets of thin paper, are much more 
costly. But always as the chief figure is the kind- 
faced Chang Kung and oneor more of his gentle-look- 
ing wives. 

[hey fasten the picture over the little brick kitchen 
range where the god rules with watchful eyes over 
the doings of the household. Twice a month, when 
the moon is a tiny, new crescent and again when it 
is round and full, the family meet to worship this 
god, and four times each year they have a feast in 
his honor. 

The sins of each member of the family are supposed 
to be known to him, especially the stealing and mis- 
deeds of the cook. 

On the twenty-fourth of the twelfth month the 
dirty, smoky, greasy god is taken down from his 
chimney-corner, and sugar or molasses smeared on 
his lips and face while they beg him to tell only sweet 
things about them when he goes on high to make his 
yearly report of all he has seen and heard. 

After smearing his face, the little picture is put into 
a lamp-stand and covered with red paper to look like 
a sedan-chair. This is supposed to be the way the 
god travels on his long journey. Rice-straws are 
cut into small pieces, which are to be the watermelon 
seeds he loves to eat when he is hungry. ‘Just out- 
side the door is a pile of rice-straw, on which the 
little sedan-chair is placed, and then the whole thing 
is set on fire, and away goes the kitchen-god to tell 
the Pearly Emperor, up in heaven, all about the 
family affairs and the sins of the cook. His presence 
in the kitchen has not brought peace to the house- 
hold or made the cook honest. ut just at the be- 
ginning of the Chinese New Year, he is supposed to 
come back again to take up his watch, for a new pic- 
ture is bought and again fastened over the stove 
against the dirty kitchen wall. 
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A NEW TEMPERANCE SERVICE 


Temperance and Liberty 


A new tem 


: rance service, containing songs, reci- 
tations anc 


exercises, by Adam Geibel, Mrs. 
Lizzie De Armond and others. 5 cents a copy, 
postpaid. $4.00 per hundred, not prepaid. Free 
samples sent anywhere. 


Adam Geibel Music Co., faf.arinis: 
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A New Kind of Boys’ Club 


By William Byron Forbush 
Founder of the Knights of King Arthur 


‘OR a number of years I have been con- 
tinually asked fora form of organization 
for church boys that shouid have some 

of the excellencies of the Order of the Knights 
of King Arthur, but be distinctly based upon 
the Bible. Among those who have consid- 
ered organizing Castles of the Knights there 
have also always been those who have wished 
something particularly for younger boys. 

Ideas sometimes flash upon us like light- 
ning out of a clear sky, and after we have 
gotten used to their radiance we wonder why 
we had not thought of them long before. 
Maybe it was because I was thinking of the 
New Testament, and had forgotten for a 
moment that it is the Old Testament that is 
particularly the boys’ part of the Bible, that I 
had not looked there for what was waiting 
for us. The story of David, the boys’ hero, 
the out-of-doors hero of the Hebrews—of 
course that was just what we wanted all the 
time ! ; 

It has seemed wise to launch the new idea 
—for it is an idea rather than a new society— 
just as we are about to turn’ in our Sunday- 
school lessons to the life of David. 

There is, if I am not mistaken, fully as 
much vitality in this new idea for church 
boys’ clubs as there isin the Knights of King 
Arthur, which is the largest fraternity of 
church boys in the world. 

I may best introduce you to a ‘* Camp”? of 
the new society by inviting you to attend one 
of its meetings. You start in at the door 
of a Sunday-school building to visit a class at 
its week-day session, but when you. get in- 
side you find that you are in the ‘* cave’’ of 
the followers of David. That boy seated on 
the long box covered with a skin is David, 
and that other boy beside him is his partner 
in the leadership of the camp, his comrade, 
Jonathan, Those boys seated in a circle on 
the floor are the loyal men who have fol- 
lowed David into the exile, where he is pre- 
paring to become king. The costumes which 
they wear are evidently copied from those 
glorious Old Testament illustrations of Tissot, 
which have been issued so inexpensively to 
illustrate the Sunday-school lessons. They 
look gorgeous, but a closer inspection re- 
veals that they are arranged from old shawls 
and portiéres, with breastplates of paste- 
board covered with silver paper. Behind 
each soldier is his spear, decorated with a 


| tuft of his own colors, and his shield is near 


by, similarly adorned, and carved or painted 
with his name., His name, did I say? But 
if you should speak the familiar names, Bob, 
Jim, and Frank, here, you would get no an- 
swer, for the boys have taken, for camp use, 
the names of David’s heroes found in 2 
Samuel 23. 

The different equipment of the boys shows 
that there must be varying ranks in the cave, 
and you are told that some are shepherds, 
and some are mighty men of valor, and some 
are princes. The shepherds are the new 
members, who are on probation, and their 
insignia is the sling, which each boy must 
learn to make and use, (No, cats are not 
the targets.) The mighty men have become 
so by passing David’s tests; that is, they 
have made and used their slings successfully ; 
they have learned to play some musical in- 
strument, or to sing skilfully, or in some 
other natural boyish fashion they must have 
shown that they are true followers of David. 
Their insignia are the armor and shield, 
which are products of their own handiwork. 
The princes have won certain trophies. Each 
mighty man makes for himself a Goliath 
sword, upon which he carves or burns his 
exploits. Just as David used the sword 
which he won from the giant (see 1 Sam. 21: 
8-10) to win new victories, so the boys’ 
swords are intended to be merely prophecies 
of greater deeds to come. 

The officers of the cave are the same that 
David had. That fellow at the peep-hole is 
not watching for a rat; he is Shallum, the 
doorkeeper. Seraiah is the scribe, and Az- 
maveth is the treasurer. Jehushaphat is the 
recorder, and Joab, the captain of the host, 
has charge of the athletics and outdoor 
meetings, The adult leader is Nathan the 





prophet. Adult honorary members, such as 
parents, teachers, etc., are the King of Tyre 
or Moab, or the Queen of Sheba, etc. 

This cave may be named ‘ Adullam,”’ 
‘*Nob,’”’ ** Hachilah,’’ ‘* En-gedi,’’ etc. It 
is a good idea to regard the town in which 
the camp meets as Palestine, to rename its 
streets and the houses of friends for districts 
and towns in the Holy Land, ‘and to regard 
the saloon-keepers and other enemies of boy 
life as the Philistines. 

The boys may be initiated as mighty men 
by having enacted before them the splendid 
drama of Jonathan’s saving David, in 1 Sam- 
uel 20, and as princes by witnessing the 
magnanimity of David sparing Saul. 

The roll and the records are written on 
long sheets of brown paper, rolled at each 
end upon round sticks, to represent ancient 
parchments, The camp dates are reckoned 
from David’s accession, which perhaps we 
may put at 1017 B.C, 

The activities of the camp consist of handi- 
craft and manual training, of ‘forays ”’ 
(basketball and baseball games) and of mili- 
tary and athletic drills, such as shall prepare 
the young warriors for action. Each Camp 
has a good deal of story-telling in the winter 
firelight, or in front of the summer camp-fire, 
or in an actual cave in the ground, 

The idea of the society is: boys in exile 
preparing to win their kingdom. Anything 
that can help boys to win that kingdom of 
righteous manhood is appropriate for the 
meetings in the cave. 

The society is not secret ; it is inexpensive 
and perfectly elastic for any purpose or plan 
to which the local leader may guide it. 

Many boys’ classes this coming fall will 
regard their Sunday-school class sessions as 
meetings of Camps of the Brotherhood of 
David, and will put all the more eagerness 
and interest into their lessons as they learn 
to adapt the principles of David to present- 
day life 

The literature of the Brotherhood of David 
consists so far of a modest pamphlet, pub- 
lished by the Rev. Frank Lincoln Masseck 
of Potsdam, N. Y. (25 cents.) He enrolls 
all **Camps’’? by name and number, and 
issues a neat charter. ‘*The Birchbark 
Book of the Woodcraft Indians,’’ by Mr. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, is a helpful manual 
of appropriate athletic and woodcraft con- 
tests for boys of this age, and this, too, 
is furnished by Mr. Masseck for a similar 
price. The Hope Publishing Co. of Chicago 
issue at ten cents that portion of the Old 
Testament which contains the life of David. 
This is a good text-book for the camp, for 


( Continued on next page, first column) 








Fit the Grocer 
Wife Made the Suggestion 


A grocer has excelient opportunity to 
know the effects of special foods on his 
customers. A Cleveland grocer has a 
long list of customers that have been 
helped in health by leaving off coffee and 
using Postum Food Coffee. 

He says, regarding his own exper- 
ience: ‘‘Two years ago I had been 
drinking coffee and must say that I was 
almost wrecked in my nerves, 

‘* Particularly in the morning I was 
so irritable and upset that I could hardly 
wait until the coffee was served, and 
then I had no appetite for breakfast and 
did not feel like attending to my store 
duties. 

‘‘One day my wife suggested that in- 
asmuch as I was selling so much Postum 
there must be some merit in it and sug- 
gested that we tryit. I took home a 
package and she prepared it according 
to directions. The result was a very 
happy one. My nervousness gradually 
disappeared and to-day I am all right. 
I would advise every one affected in 
my way with nervousness or stomach 
troubles, to leave off coffee and use Pos- 
tum Food Coffee.” ‘*There’s a Rea- 
son.” Read ‘*The Road to Wellville,” 
in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new | 
one appears from time to time. They | 
are genuine, true, and full of human | 
interest. 
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Losing 
C 
Boy? 


Boys who slip away 
from Sunday-school and 
religious influences are 
all too numerous. In 
some localities three 
out of four boys leave 
the school between 14 
and 18 years of age. 
Can this problem be 
met and solved suc- 
cessfully? Close  ob- 
servers say it can be; 
that what we need is 
to know the boy better. 


“Winning 
C 
Boy” 


Is the title of a new 
book by Lilburn Mer- 
rill, M.D. In it the 
author tells of boys as 
he has known them. 
And Judge Lindsey, of 
the Juvenile Court of 
Denver, says, ‘“ Merrill 
understands boys, and 
the boys understand 
Merrill.” The book is 
enriched by anecdotes, 
from real boy life, told 
with vigor. 

To know the boy bet- 
ter will help the parent 
and the teacher xof to 
lose boys who are un- 
der.their care. 

It is captivating. 

75 cts., net, postpaid. 


FOR SALE BY 
Tue Sunpay Scuoor Times Company 
xo3t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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LESSON FOR JUNE 7 (John 20 : 19-31) 


( Continued from preceding page) 

the charm of the thing is that the boys are 
driven to the Bible and to the study of Old 
Testament customs, in order to carry out 
their camp plans. The Tissot pictures on 
the life of David are sold by The Sunday 
School Times Company for the Old Testa- 
ment lessons in 1908, twenty-six pictures 
costing twenty-five cents. 

The tendency in church boys’ clubs of 
late seems to be in the direction of the sim- 
plest bond of union that may give the adult 
leader means of personal influence. Such a 
plan as this, thoroughly active and boylike, 
and yet religious at heart, as David was re- 
ligious at heart, may well prove a means of 
helping to guide the sterner virtues, and a 
step toward Christian confession. 


DETROIT, MICH. 


The Friday Night ‘“‘ Guards ”’ 


HE Baptist Guards of Shamokin, Pa., 
T meet every Friday from 6 to 8 o’clock 
from October 1 to May 1. American 
boys, irrespective of age, nationality, or 
church relationship or preference, are ad- 
mitted to membership. There is no enrol- 
ment. Each boy buys a ticket, costing five 
cents, good for the current month. 

The first hour of each meeting is devoted 
to games, exchange of books, social con- 
verse, etc., while the second hour is given 
up to lantern or other talks. The games, 
which helped the club to get its start, were 
donated by the Boys’ Club Organization Aid 
Society, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. A 
few others have been added. 

The library is now the biggest attraction. 
There are about 125 volumes. This library 
is in the church kitchen, and only four boys 
are admitted at one time. 

On the first Friday of each month there is 
something good to eat, just a little, but this 
is a very important special feature. Salted 
peanuts, ptanut candy, popcorn balls, and 
oranges have been served at different meet- 
ings. The last meeting of each month is 
open to everybody, the admission being one 
cent or more. The program is made up of 
lantern-slides, songs, recitations, etc. 

The church is weak, but is, through the 
club, enabled to reach many boys and homes. 


Each meeting presents an opportunity for ‘a | 


good word emphasizing the necessity of sal- 
vation through faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 

The attendance is from 75 to 90. It would 
be more, but the accommodations are limited. 
The lecture-room of the church, seated 
with pews, is used for the meetings. 

There are few rules. There must be no 
running, halloaing, or fighting; the penalty 
for violation of rules is, in extreme cases, to 
send home. We have done this only a very 
few times. , 

‘It is hard work, takes a lot of tact and 
genuiue love for the boys.— 7he Rev. A. Z. 
Myers,1 Shamokin, Pa. 


1 Mr. Myers will be glad to answer queries about 
the work described, for correspondents who will en- 
close stamp. 
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Marion Lawrance on Boys 


PENNSYLVANIA.—Will you give me sugges- 
tions as to how to hold boys in the Sunday- 
school ? 

There are quite a number of books now 
bearing upon the ‘* boy question ’’ that will 
help you. For instance: ‘* Winning the 
Boy,’’ by Lilburn Merrill, M.D., 75 cents ; 
‘¢ The Boy Problem,’’ by Forbush, 75 cents ; 
‘* Boys of the Street,’’ by Stelzle, 50 cents ; 
‘* The Boy Puzzle,’’ by J. F. Flint, 50 cents ; 
‘* Boyville,’’? by John E. Gunckel, 75 cents ; 
** Boys’ Congress of Missions,’? by Miss 
Koehler, 50 cents. The periodical, ‘* Work 
with Boys,’’ published at Fall River, Massa- 
chusetts, at $1 a year, is a gold-mine. These 
books may be ordered from The Sunday 
School Times Company. 





MIssOURI.—I have glorious opportunities 
to win boys,. We have some fifty right in the 
office where I am employed. I want to get 
hold of some system to hold their attention 
for good through the week. 

First of all, you will need‘to get an influ- 
ence over those bceys without at first letting 
them know that you are seeking their spirit- 
ual welfare. 
the same Way. 
culiarities. 

Some boys love io read. If you could 
place within their hands some wholesome 
story-papers, like those prepared especially 
for the older grades in the Sunday-school, 
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it would do much good. I would not call 
them Sunday-school papers, but story-papers. 

It would not be wise to give out papers of 
this kind to all the boys at once. If a few 
papers arc given out, the other boys will hear 
about them, and some of them will likely ask 
if they cannot have them too. This will be 
a point gained. 

There are made now small looking-glasses 
about two inches in diameter, with celluloid 
backs, on which are printed Bible verses. 
This is one of the best devices I know of. 
Every boy likes a looking-glass of this sort, 
and the gospel message on the back of it 
will stay with him. I know of nothing, how- 
ever, that can compare, so far as results are 
concerned, with cultivating the boys indi- 
vidually and endeavoring to get next to them. 
A boy’s likes and dislikes are very strong. 
You must capture the citadel of his heart 
first, and enthrone yourself there or there is 
little hope of accomplishing anything else. 
When he has once placed you in the very 
heart of his confidence and affection, it will 
not be a difficult matter to induce him to 
take your Saviour too, 


~ 
Songs for Little Singers 


Carey Benner has put the primary world 
under obligation to him by compiling a col- 
lection of action-songs, nature-songs, and 
hymns of praise under the title ‘‘ Sunday 
Sengs for Little Singers.’’ In a discerning 
introduction, George Hamilton Archibald 
says that the little work is remarkable for 
what it leaves out. The compiler has pre- 
pared and classified songs for many occasions, 
and yet the booklet contains only fifty-two 
pages. Several pages of ‘‘Hints on the 
Teaching of the Pieces’’ will be be wel- 
comed by the primary teacher. The work is 
published in London at one shilling, and can 
be ordered of The Sunday School Times 
Company at thirty cents. 


a 
The Busy Man’s Corner 


(Continued from page 254) 


** cutting throats.” This is the day when 
we ‘*Trust!’’? Some dreamers see every- | 
thing in a big Trust, and then the govern- | 
ment will take the Trust. It is coming. The | 
Amalgamated Kingdoms is alsocoming. The 
Hague is a small speck on the distant hori- 
zon. Battle-ships will be sold for junk in the 
‘* Federation of the World.’’ And who will 
rule? Zechariah 14:9; Revelation 16: 3, 
margin, and he said ‘*‘ peace.”’ 
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The Young People’s 
' Prayer-Meeting 
. By Robert E. Speer 





Sunday, June 7. Songs of the Heart. 
VI, What is True Penitence? (Psa. 
51.) Consecration Meeting. 








Thomas... said,... Except I shall see | 

. and put my finger into the print... Z| 
will not believe (vs. 24, 25). A man may | 
feel that he would like to believe, and ought | 
to believe, and would give anything if he 
could believe, but that if he can’t believe he | 
simply can’t, and that is all there is about it. 
No use arguing. I have a sure cure for un- 
belief. Let me make you a Basket Man. 
What is a Basket Man? I'll tell you. 
There is a family down in ‘*The Neck,”’’ 
father, mother, seven children—oldest about 
ten—father is a good man, but has been sick 
for weeks; mother now sick also; worked 
and worried to death ; no food in the house, 
and but scant clothing. No, I don’t want 
your money. (Go get a basket. Have your 
grocer fill it. Oatmeal, tea, coffee, sugar, 
fruit and so forth. Then go with your basket. 
Three such trips never fail to cure the worst 
case of doubts. One trip usually does the 
business, Doubters are often good enough 
givers, but they give by proxy. I never knew 
a Basket Man to be a doubter. Salvation 
Army folks are never doubters. Theologs | 
who are out saving men and relieving dis- | 
tress are not bothered with ‘“‘higher criti- | 
cism,’’ lower criticism, or criticism on the | 
level. You see, when you come to be a} 
Basket Man you get your fingers in the print | 
of the nails ! (Matt. 25 : 40). 

Thomas... said, ... My Lord and my | 
God (v. 28). Thomas was a fellow who got 
the ‘‘blues.” The ‘blues’ follow the 
‘* doubts ’”’ as the rash follows the measles. If 





| the ** blues’? don’t break out, the ‘* doubts ”’ 


are dangerous. Thomas had just seen the 


| death of Jesus, supposed all was lost, and 


| was away having his ‘‘blues.’’ 
Not all boys are influenced in | John 11 : 
It is well to study their pe- | meeting. 


| 





See also 
16; 14:5. So he missed the 
But. now note the leap from the | 
depths of doubt to the heights of faith, He 
had investigated. From Thomas to Torrey, 
thousands of Christian workers have leaped | 
from doubts to faith by a sight of the Christ, | 
with the cry: ‘* My Lord and my God.”’ 


Daily Readings for Preceding Week 


MoNn.—Repentance is sorrow (Acts 2 : 37, 
38). 

TUEs.—Repentance is humility (Jas. 4 : 
8-10). 

WED.—It involves confession (Lev. 26 : 


40-42). ‘ 
THURS. —It bears fruit (Matt. 3 : 4-9). 
FRI.—It is turning from sin (2 Chron. 6: 


24-27). 
SaT.—It leads to God (Acts 3 : 14-19). 











Does penitence atone for a sin? 
Give Bible instances of true penitence. 
Name modern sins that call for repentance. 


EPENTANCE cannot undo the sin of 
which we repent. David had pro- 
cured Uriah’s death. His penitence 

for what he had done did not restore Uriah 
to life. Matthew tells us that Judas re- 
pented of his betrayal of Jesus, but his re- 
pentance did not secure Jesus’ release, or 
save the innocent One whom he had be- 
trayed. And our repentance cannot undo 
the effects of sin—it cannot atone for the 
guilt of it. Our sorrow that we did the 


wrong cannot reach back to the wrong and | 


absolve the evil of it, and then follow it 
along its track of influence upon our own 
character, which it has alienated from God, 
and overcome that separation and bring us 
back to God in right relations again. Peni- 
tence can prepare the way for God to do all 
that can be done to undo and atone for sin, 
but only God can undo and atone, and God 
can act only through truly repentant souls. 
What is true penitence? 


True penitence is sorrow for our sins. It 
is real sorrow. It does not look for ex- 
cuses, for palliation, for defects or faults in 
those against whom we sinned, or for sins of 


theirs which we make the justification of | 
It does not say, ‘*Others have done | 


ours. 
as bad.’’ It does not console itself, ‘* Oh, 
well, it is inevitable that such things should 
happen, but time will make me feel all right. 
I shall forget the sting and shame of it.”’ It 
does not say, ‘*Oh, God has made us so, 
and he will not be severe.’’ 
a sincere and honest sorrow, and knows that 
it deserves nothing but judgment. 


True penitence is humility. It does not 
say, ‘** Once. dvesn’t matter, and was per- 
haps necessary to put me on my guard, 
Now that I am experienced, I shall not 
fall again; I have learned how to stand firmly 
now.’’ Qh, no, it knows that it will fall 
again in the same way, or in some new way, 
just as disastrously, unless there is help from 


above and it distrusts itself and leans on God, 


and says, ‘‘ Lord, unless thou hold me I | 


shall not stand.’’ 


True penitence stands on no pride. It 
does not shrink from doing all it can to undo 


It sorrows with | 





what was done, to restore what was taken, | 
It steps down from any position which it has | 


made unlawful for it to fill. 
other hand, it does not parade itself. It does 


But on the | 


not seek, by boasting of itself, to solace the | 
vain heart which formerly boasted of other | 


things. It confesses itself with bowed head, 
and with no prating about its rights or its 
self-respect. 
stand on before God. 


True penitence will recognize that only 
God can sustain and guard us from falling. 


| It will realize that mere sorrow for what has 
| been done will not work any change of char- 


Sinners have no dignity to | 


acter, and that the future will only be a rep- | 


etition of the past, without help from without 
and from above. Therefore, it will run to 
God. ‘‘I am sorry,’’ it will say, ‘* Father, 
for Christ’s sake, forgive, and help me not 
to do again what I ought not. Be thou my 


rock and my strong tower and my sure de- | 


| fense.’’ 


% 


Are we sorry ? 
Are we sorry enough to tell God so? 


Are we sorry enough to know that only 
God can save us from the necessity of more 
such sorrows ? 





HE Sunday 
T School Times 


can help the boy or 
girl who wants to 
earn an education. 
That boy or that 
girl may be in your 
class, or in your 
home, and not quite 
able to get, without 
financial help, the 
preparation for a 
useful work in the 


world. 
+ 


If you know any 
one who would like 
an opportunity to 
earn the needed 
schooling, will you 
let us know, so that 
we may explain just 
how we can help,— 
just what our plan 
is ? 

+ 

Possibly you know 
a young man or a 
young woman who 
would like to get 
the training that a 
school for Christian 
workers can give, and 
for whom the way 
does not seem clear 
at this moment. A 
request for informa- 
tion may open the 


way most unexpect- 


edly and agreeably. 
Write to-day to 
The Sunday School 


Times Company, 


1031 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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This lean M. D. is Doctor Brown, 
Who fares but ill in Spotiess Town. 
The town is so extremely clean 

It is no wonder he is lean. 

He's lost all patients now, you know, 
Because they use SAPOLIO. 


Health and dirt cannot exist to- 

ether. If a housewife wants the 

octor in frequent attendance, and 
big bills coming in constantly, all she 
has to do is to let the dirt get ahead of 
her. If, on the contrary, she wants 
health, and a pleasant home with no 
dread of Doctors, let her buy 


SAPOLIO 


and easily keep every thing clean. 
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Feeding for Health 
Directions by a Food Expert 








A complete change in food makes a 
complete change in the body. There- 
fore if you are ailing in any way, the 
surest road back to health is to change 

our diet. ‘lry the following breakfast 

or ten days and mark the result. 

Two soft boiled eggs (if you have a 
weak stomach, boil the eggs as follows : 
put two eggs into a ~ tin cup of boil- 
ing water, cover and set off the stove. 
Take out in nine minutes ; the whites 
will be the consistency of cream and 
partly digested. Don’t change the di- 
rections in any particular), some fruit, 
cooked or raw, cooked preferred, a slice 
of toast, a little butter, four heaping 
teaspoonfuls of Grape-Nuts with some 
cream, a cup of properly boiled Postum 
Food Coffee. 

The Grape-Nuts breakfast food is 
fully and scientifically cooked at the fac- 
tory, and both that and the Postum 
have the diastase (that which digests the 
starchy part) developed in the manu- 
facture. Both the food and the coffee, 
therefore, are predigested and assist, in 
a natural way, to digest the balance of 
the food. Lunch at noon the same. 

For dinner in the evening use meat 
and one or two vegetables. Leave out 
the fancy desserts. Never overeat. 
Better a little less than too much. 


If you can use health as a means to | 


gain success in business or in a profes- 


sion it is well worth the time and atten- | 


tion required to arrange your diet to ac- 
complish the result. 
to Wellville,” in pkgs. 
son, 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
One appears from time to time. They | 
are genuine, true, and full of human | 
interest. 


‘«There’s a Rea- 





Read ‘* The Road | 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Convention Calendar 


Wisconsin, at Neenah-Menasha . . May 26-28 
Indiana, at Vincennes . . . . June 2-4 
Arkansas, at Little Rock . . 1... June 3-5 
Nebraska, at Fremont. .... . . June 9Ir 
New York, at Albany ....... oo ae 


Ohio, at Toledo . . . une 9-II 
12th Triennial International 
Convention, at Louisville. . June 18-23 
Hawaii, at Hilo, Hawaii . . . .. June 24-27 
Maryland, at Braddock Heights, 
Summer School . . . — 26 to July 3 
Pennsylvania, at Pittsburg, Sum- 


mer School of Methods . June 28 to July 3 
Virginia, at Backroe Beach, Baptist 

sueaes Summer Eneamp- 

men . . .june 29 to July 

Iowa, at , NER eg une 29 to July 1 
West Virginia, School of 

Methods, at Morgantown, June 29 to July 4 
Manitoba, at Portage la 

Prairie. . . June 30 to July 2 
Massachusetts, at Sagamore Beach, 


Sunday-school Institute. . . . July 5-10 
New Jersey, at Asbury Park, School 
of Methods... . July 6-13 


Ontario, at Chemong, Kawartha I Lake; 
“Summer School. . . . July 6-13 
Manitoba, at Rockdale, Summer 


School . . oe « July 6-13 
Mexico, National, at "Torreon, 
Coahnila.... . . July 8-13 


Arkansas, 7th District Summer | 
School, at Searcy . . 

Ontario, at Alma College, St. 
‘Thomas, Methodist Mis- 


+ « « July 8-14 


sionary Summer School , . . . July 9-16 
Ontario, Victoria College, Toronto, 

Summer School of Methods. . . July 9-21 
Rhode Island, at East Greenwich, 

Summer School . . July 11-18 
New Jersey, Assembly of Methods, 

at Ocean Grove. ...... . July 1z-18 
Manitoba, at Portage la Prairie . . July 14-20 
Ontario, at Port Dover, Summer 

School . . July 14-21 


Towa, at Clear Lake, Summer School, July 18-24 

Massachusetts, at East Northfield, 
1st District ‘Training School . 

Maine, at Ocean Park, Summer 
School . 

Saskatchewan, at Souris . ‘ 

Wisconsin, at Monona Lake, Madi- 
son Sunday-school Assembly . 

Tennessee, at Monteagle, Summer 
ee ce a 8s oe 6 Oe 


- July 18-25 


July 20-22 
. July 21-27 


. July 21-31 
. July 28-31 





What Do You Think of 
Boarding-Schools ? 








WENTY-ONE percent of the readers of 
The Sunday School Times have some- 
thing to do with, influencing boys or 

girls in the choice of school and college. 
This fact is deduced from a large number of 
replies received from a question blank re- 
cently sent to about five thousand subscribers. 

Inasmuch as school life is so important a 
factor in the training of the boy and the girl, 
the Editor will be glad to have an expression 
of opinion from readers of the Times who 
have had experience in this field on the fol- 
lowing questions : 


1. Is it well to send boys and girls away from 
home to a boarding-school ? 

2. What type of boy or girl can be helped 
most by the training received in a good board- 
ing-school ? 

Does the military academy offer a de- 
sirable training for the boy of to-day ? 

4. Should boys and girls be sent to a school 
where their companionships will be similar to 
those in the home neighborhood, or should the 
effort be made to secure a different type of com- 
panions ? 

5. Is it well to choose a school in a section 
of the country where new views of our national 
and neighborhood life would be secured, or 
had the school better be in the home section ? 

6. What good results have you especially 
noted in the life of any boy or girl who you 
know has attended a boarding-school ? 

7. What are some of the chief qualities that 
you would look for in a boarding-school for 
the training of the boy or girl in whom you are 
most interested ? 

8 Is there a type of boy or girl whom it is 
| not well to send to boarding-school ? 


All readers who have had practical ex- 
perience with any of the questions here 
asked, or who have seen actual results that 
throw light on this subject, are invited to 
| help others by writing to the Editor. 





of the questions may be selected for answer ; 
| it is not necessary for each writer to answer 
them all. The letters should be brief,—of 
from one hundred to five hundred words, 
| The Editor is sure that the readers of the 
Times can help many a perplexed parent to 
a right solution of the school problém, and 
hopes to give early publication to the more 
helpful responses that are received, 


Any | 








The American 
Standard 
Bible 


is a Bible which every one 
can understand, It re- 
quires no scholarly knowl- 
edge to interpret the 
meaning, and no dictionary 
to explain obsolete words, phrases and 
expressions. It makes everything clear, 
For sale by all booksellers and publishers. 


Interesting Booklet Sent Free 
Send a postal card for our free booklet 
which tells the reverent story of this noble 
work, It will give you a true idea of what 
the American Standard Bible means to the 
religious world. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Bible Publishers for 50 years. 


37 a East 18th Street, New York 


Congenial 
Money Making 


For those who can devote even but little of | 
| their time is found in securing subscribers to | 


Soribner’s ee | 
For Booklet Bow er of 

Liberal ash C 

Dept. Bon care nelscion 


\ SCRIBNER’ s “MacaziNe, 155 sth Ave., 



































HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get ‘* Improved,’’ no tacks required 
Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


64th Year of the Favorite 
Relief for 


Headaches 


and Disordered Stomachs 
**Tastes Like Soda Water.’* 
50e, & $1 at druggists or by mail, 


THE TARRANT CO. 
44 Hudson &t., New York 


In ordering goods, or in making inquiry concern- 
ing anything advertised inthis paper, you will oblige 
the publishers and the advertiser by stating that you 
saw the advertisement in The ' Sunda v School Times. 








Warranted free from 
harmful drugs. 











(Lesson for June 7) MAY 23, 1908 


If ye money can earn six percent 
at the same time be absolutely 
safe—and easily available at any time 
—why should you be satisfied with 3 
or 4 per cent ? 
This Company issues 6 per cent 


Certificates of Deposit 


Amply protected by first mortgages on 
improved real estate. These certifi- 
cates run for two years, or as much 
longer as you wish. They are issued 
in amounts of $100 or more, and are 
negotiable. There isn’t any safer, 
more convenient and profitable invest- 
ment for savings or idle funds. 
Let us send you the booklet 
giving full information con- 
cerning this old, conserva- 
tive institution. 
The Calvert Mortgage and Deposit Co. 
1064 Calvert Building, Baltimore, Md. 














ATLANTIC CITY 


is always delightful, 
and the new Fireproof 


CHALFONTE 


is in the very centre of 
its varied attractions. 
There is no better time 
for a visit than now. 
Write for Illustrated 
Folder and Rates to 


THE LEEDS COMPANY 


ALWAYS OPEN 
ON THE BEACH 




















EDUCATIONAL 


HE METROPOLITAN 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Blackwell’s Island, New York City. Offers a three 
years’ course of training. Applicants must be over 21 
and under 35 years of age, and have had one year in 
High School or its equivalent. ‘lhe school is regis- 
tered and connected with a hospital of over 1,300 beds. 
An allowance is made for current expenses as follows : 
$10.00 Fg month the first year, $12.00 the second, and 
$r e third. Classes are formed every two months. 
The | new home, which is nearly completed, and is 
located on one of the finest sites in New York City. 
will give singie rooms to all nurses. with spacious en- 
trance hall, ibrar and sitting rooms 
Konss S. Warp, Superintendent. 











Divinity School 


OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
CAMBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 

An Undenominational School of Theology 

Announcement for 1908-09 now ready 














Starkey Seminary 


On Seneca Lake, near Watkins. Opens September 2. 
Boarding school for both sexes. Prepares for best col- 
leges. leven teachers ; specialists. Courses in art, 
music, commerce. Terms moderate. 

M. Summerbell, President, Lakemont, N. Y. 
Blairstown, 


BLAIR ACADEMY xews-rses 


John I. Blair Foundation. 61st year. Prepares for 
any American College. New Buildings, Gymnasium 
and Swimming Pool. .Campus 60 acres. Moderate 
rates. Some September 16th. JOHN C. SHARPE, 
A. M., D.D., Principal. 


DIVINITY COURSE AT HOME. Write Pres. C. 
J. Burton, Christian College, Oskaloosa, lowa. 











The 
“Times*® Handbooks 
for Sunday-School 
Workers 


Each book treats of a distinct phase of Sunday- 
school work, and is written by an expert. When any 
new plan or department of*Sunday-school work is 
proved a success a new book will be added to the 
series. The books are uniform in sizeand style ; some 
are bound with limp covers, some with stiff board. 

y Supday- School 


1. The Cit 
Its Growth, Possibilities. 
Srows, ‘Brooklya, N.Y. 


2. The Sone 


By Frank L, 
25 cents, net, postpaid. 


=School and the Pastor 
Faris. 25 cents, net, postpaid. 


3. The 4 a oo and the Home 
Frank L. Brown, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
+ 5 postpaid. 


25 cents, 


Pri Depart: 
4. bs 4 r pimery Department. 


LB. net, postpaid. 


Five illustrations. 50 


5. The Home Department of To-Day 
By Mrs. Flora V. Stebbins. 25 cents net, post- 


paid. 


6. Sunday-School Records, Reports and 
Recognitions 
By E. A. Fox, General Secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Sunday-school Association. 50 cents, net, 
postpaid. 


7. The Beginners’ Department 
By Angelina W. Wray, author of “ Jeanne 
s School.” 50 cents, net, postpaid. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES COMPANY 
1031 Wainut Street, = Philadelphia, Pa. 


Mitchell’ 








teachers. Art 


Faculty of thirty experienced 
Catalog. M. 


commodations. Terms moderate. 





WILSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


errant ment. 


CHAMBERSBURG, PA. 
Classical course and unusual ad- 
vantages in music department. 

‘ull equipment. Good ac- 
Pres., ov College Avenue. 


uildings. 


“REASER. Ph.DS 

















